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Have you tried 
Bon Ami Powder ? 


‘He | 
>. ‘ ; | OU’LL like Bon Ami Powder. Just as you’ve 
Millions of women | always liked the handy Bon Ami Cake. 
use Bon Ami Women who have used it are all singing the 
for cleaning ana polishing praises of this other form of Bon Ami. The same 
Rothe Kitchen Urensils | magic ingredients in a handy, sifter-top can. Soft 
Bow Pitche VMuminum War . ° 
ti Mite oa and scratchless, Bon Ami Powder blots up dirt 
si Congoleum Flo without hard work. 
Cone and Pad Winder It cleans and polishes quickly, thoroughly and 
ee i accthenedern, safely. Nothing can equal it for making the 
‘ pe bathtub glisten; cleaning the separator, milk cans, 
06 eee . —<X etc., and restoring the lustre to pots and pans of 


aluminum, copper, agate and tin. 


But for windows and mirrors, most housewives 
prefer Bon Ami Cake! It’s so convenient in size 
and very economical. 

Gentle to the hands, gentle to the surface it 
cleans—Bon Ami in either Cake or Powder torm 1s 
the magic cleanser. 













Women find it an economy of time and money 
to keep both these “‘partners in cleanliness” 
always in the home. They meet every cleaning 
and polishing need. 









THE BON AMI COMPANY...... NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Cake and Powder 


most housewives use both 
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In Our Mutual Interest 


Distant pastures too often seem 
greener and the scenes of distant places 
too often seem grander than those near 
home. Because this is true, we miss 
much of the beauty and pleasure that 
could be ours for very little effort and 
expense. When I read the article by 
Mrs. Holst, which appears on page 15, 
the experience of a family while visit- 
ing some of the beauty spots within a 
few miles of their own home, I was so 
enthused that I wanted to take just 
that kind of a vacation. 

There are interesting and beautiful 
places within easy reach of everyone 
and the auto and many conveniences 
for camping have made it a simple mat- 
ter to take a trip such as Mrs. Holst 
describes. If you can take a longer 
vacation and visit more distant 

laces, all well and good, but the 
act that time and expense are both 
limited need not prevent a most 
valuable and enjoyable vacation. 

You know, a vacation means to 
vacate, to leave, to get away from. 

It means to get away for a short 
time from the familiar and some- 
what monotonous everyday scenes 
and tasks and cares. It is not wasted 
time, but is time well spent. Read 
“Vacationing in a Corn and Pi 
State” and then plan the kind o 
vacation that you and your famil 

can take and the good that all will 
obtain from it. 

+ 7 * 

I am especially anxious that you 
— 2 the plan for a farm home 
which appears on page 11 of this 
issue and read the description which 
accompanies it. The plan for this 
home is not merely the idea of an 
architect as to the type and ar- 
rangement of house that is well 
adapted to the comfort and _ con- 
venience of a farm family. It is the 
kind of a home that a farm woman 
feels would best suit her family. 

We asked our farm readers to tell 
us the kind of home that most 
appeals to them and this is one of 
the many plans that were sub- 
mitted. Other plans will appear in 
later issues. 

Of course, the same size and style 
of house is not adapted to all 


families, but some of the same features can 
be used in houses of different types. Write 
us what you think of this house and tell us 
the kind of house you like best. 


“With the aid of tw recent articles in 
Successful Farming we have succeeded in 
reducing the cost of our poultry feed 50 
percent without lessening egg production,” 
writes Mrs. Grover of Nebraska. “We 
have been feeding the Ohio ‘all mash’ mix- 
ture with excellent results and our flock 
was laying splendidly, but with the current 
price of eggs, little profit was left after the 
feed bills had been paid. So we consulted 
Successful Farming and worked out an 
‘all mash’ ration.’ 

We are always glad to hear of definite 
help that readers have obtained from the 
practical experience articies published in 
Successful Farming and the above letter 
= onl a savaple of the many that come to 

itor. 
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From Friend to Friend 


Less than a score of years ago, the 
one-lunger horseless carriage, snorting 
down the road, brought fo ks to their 
doors to gaze at the interesting but 


rather impossible curiosity. 


Within a few years the struggling 
industry that manufactured those few 
one-lungers has grown to mammoth 


proportions—it has wrecked the once 


flourishing buggy business—and is even 


causing a furor in the men’s shoe 


industry, for automobiles have reduced 
walking to the point where men buy 
only two-thirds as many shoes as they 


did twenty years ago. 
That is but one story of changes that 


have and are occurring in the business 


world. 
Not occhp =! years ago, the sulky plow 


t to be discovered—now a 
welts plow is almost a curiosity; 
five years ago, the combine harvest- 
er was an implement for the big 
wheat ranch only—now it promises 
to revolutionize mid-western har- 
vestin emg the McLean sys- 

og raising wasn’t even a 
theory ten years ago—now thou- 
sands of farmers are moving their 


tem o 


hogs to new pastures each spring. 


Business is changing, constantly 


—farming is changing, constantly. 


While the editorial columns are 








—_ of these ever-changing meth- 

3 that mean a better profit, or 
~~ ways of doing the farm work 
—the advertising columns are tell- 
ing of particular machinery and 
equipment that makes possible the 


‘ newer methods 


Thru advertising, manufacturers 
tell of their equipment that will 
mean for you easier work, savings 
in time and money, greater service. 
The advertising is the news of 





business as it concerns the farm and 
the farm home. 


And you are always safer in buy- 


ing advertised articles—the maker 
is spending a great deal of money 
identifying his product—he does 
not dare to violate that confidence. 

Too—Successful Farming puts its 
own guarantee behind the advertis- 
ing that appears in its columns. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 








GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


We believe in honesty in advertising. Our readers are our friends, and an 
advertisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to 


the homes of our friends. 


We would not introtaee a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
ising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
note. We refuse many thousands i 


and guarantee his advert 
person to a bank and guarantee his 


guarantee. 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 


Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 


whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it is 


not as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be 
returned if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered the article. 
dollars We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for Si. able in advance. One year for 25 
cents. got ete 5 cents. cabecribers bers in Canada, other foreign 
countries, and to Sealants in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Su ul 
a without exception, strictly on a guarantee of 

Satisfied, just say so and the money you have 
ion will he cheerfully returned. 
on the address label of each 
and is the subscriber's 
indicated 


Rates t 

Farming is sold to every —— 

Satisfaction. Any time you 

paid for your subscri 
ption ts paid 

i to ead meets the > of the year 

sonlgalon, or if any error ome noticed. su 


spe eee ee time to 
pt T is paid 
on ‘ 
7S the sooand Paper after 
bscriber will confer a favor by notifying us 


a to Remit. 


the label f the date on 


Payment of sub- 


In sending renewals sign your order exactly asthe name appears on address label. 
nd money by postal money order, express order, bank 
red letter. Stamps in good condition acce — for small amounts. 
Chacat in Address.— When payee ¥ change in ad 
be sure to give their former as well as the’ 
cannot be changed. This is a matter of impor 
Advertising Rates.—The advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Des Moines 
act of Congress March 3, 1879. a entry as second class matter at South 
Bend, Indiana, Louisville, Kentucky, H urg, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. This issue is copyrighted, 1927, by Meredith Publishing ompany. 


ess, subscribers should 

present address, otherwise the address 
tance to you and to us 

owa, under 


Springfield, 
































UTOMOTIVE engineers 
have long known that the 
efficiency of gasoline engines 
increases as their compression is 
raised, 


The compression of the present 
day automobile is as high as the 
limitations of ordinary gasoline 
permit. Gasoline is not a perfect 
fuel. It explodes too soon (i. e., 
“knocks” and loses power) when 
compressed beyond certain limits. 


That is why automotive re- 
search devoted many years to the 
development of “ETHYL” fluid, 
which, when mixed in very small 
quantities with motor gasoline, 
eliminates its knocking tenden- 
cies and makes it a high compres- 
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sion fuel. The fuel so mixed is 
Ethyl! Gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline has brought the 
benefits of high compression — 
greater power and flexibility, 
faster pick-up, reduced gear- 
shifting — to hundreds of thou- 
sandsof motorists. This is because 
carbon deposits raise the com- 
pression of your engine beyond 
the point at which it was designed 
to perform efficiently with ordi- 
nary gasoline. 

Try Ethyl Gasoline to-day. En- 
joy a driving satisfaction and 
engine performance that you have 
never before experienced with 
your car. The “ETHYL” trade- 
mark shown above identifies the 
Ethyl Gasoline pump. 
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What high compression 
means to you 


HE principle of high compres- 

sion is readily understood. The 
tighter you pack the powder charge 
in a muzzle loading gun, the greater 
the force given the bullet. Similarly, 
the tighter gasoline vapor and air are 
compressed in the combustion cham- 
ber (the space between the head of 
the cylinder and the topof the piston) 
before ignition, the greater the power 
derived from the explosion. 


ancreasing compression therefore 
simply means decreasing the size of 
the combustion space, which may be 
accomplished mechanically or 
through the formation of carbon. 


Higher compression means a more 
powerful and flexible car, less gear- 
shifting, faster pick-up. In short, a 














performance impossible with lower com- 
pression and the use of ordinary gasoline, 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


ETHYL GASOLINE 






























How to Get and Keep a Good Lawn 
If Spring Seeding Has Failed, Try Sowing in August 


By P. H. STEWART 


HE seeding and maintenance of a satisfactory lawn to 
many folks is a hit or miss proposition. It looks simple 
but is quite the opposite, especially if conditions as to 
soil and moisture are not favorable. Once started they need 
continual care and attention. A good lawn is worth dollars in 
addition to the satisfaction derived from its appearance and 
use. It adds sale value to a place, be it in town or in the 
country. It is a thing worth giving careful consideration. 
Let us briefly discuss the things involved in getting a good 
lawn started and the methods for keeping a good stand of 
grasses once they are established. First, just a word about the 
landseaping as it applies to lawn making and maintenance. 
The general practice nowadays is to put shrubs and plantings 


available, fall seeding is apt to be more satisfactory. Let us 
then consider seeding a lawn during August, say about the 
middle or the last, depending on just when rains happen to 
come. 

First, take the lawn that has partially killed out and on 
which spots are bare. Perhaps, if in the country, the chickens 
have kept these grasses from holding on, or the dogs or the 
youngsters have taken a liking to one particular spot and have 
worn off the growth. The usual way that, folks seed such spots 
is to scatter some bluegrass over them in the spring and let 
them go at that. In most cases this results only in good spring 
trade for seedsmen and some healthy spring exercise. 

Usually such spots are more or less compact and will need 
stirring. This may vary from hoeing or 
spading them up to using the plow. Since 
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aN we are now considering fall seeding, the 
chances are that by July they will be 
covered with crabgrass, but do not be 
fooled by its green mat but spade it up 
also. If the ground is stirred, it should be 
well packed, with a loose inch or so of 
soil on top. This, by the way, is the first 
and cardinal rule in preparing a lawn 
seed bed. After the seed is sown a mulch 
of straw or manure will help materially in 
keeping the soil wet, free from baking 
and crusting, and in preventing washing 
from rains or thru the use of the hose in 
sprinkling, The mulching of a lawn after 


A good lawn is the foundation of an-~attrac- 
tive farm landscape 




















in clumps, clusters, and borders, leaving 
the yard open. This allows the use of 
machinery in preparing the seed bed and 
leaves good-sized open spaces for mow- 
ing. This is especially important in the 
country where the lawn is likely to be of 
good size, and where the busy farmer of 
today will probably want to cut it with a 
mowing machine. Don’t clutter up the 
lawn with plantings scattered promiscu- 
ously. Leave it open and easily accessible 
to save labor, as well as for appearance. 

Second, let us consider the time of seed- 
ing and then prepare the soil accordingly. 
Probably considerably more than half of 
the lawns are spring seeded. I do not 




















believe that this isso much because spring 4’ 





seeding is more successful, but largely 
because the “spring fever” for seeding 
and getting outdoors gets into the blood and arouses enough 
ambition to make an effort. The big objection to spring 
seeding is the fact that weeds come in badly and are likely 
to crowd the grasses out. Crabgrass is perhaps the worst pest 
of all in most localities. Numerous complaints are heard from 
folks who spring-seed lawns only to find by August that the 
chief plant that they are mowing is crabgrass. Usually these 
complaints are accompanied with a sample of crabgrass 
asking for identification. It is rather an insidious plant. 
Perhaps the grasses seeded started slowly, but were promising 
and were clipped a time or two, Then about June the owner 
congratulated himself that he had a fine stand of grass and 
that it was growing rapidly. He then discovered that the thing 
that he was mowing was not a grass that he had sown, but a 
rather tough, prostrate grass which roots at many of the 
joints that touch the soil and makes a mat that is tough to 
mow and still tougher to rake. At the first good frost in the 
fall it turns brown and dry. This is our friend the crabgrass. 

Other weeds such as foxtail also bother more in spring seed- 
ing. On the whole, and especially if water for sprinkling is 





seeding either in the spring or in the fall is extremely impor- 
tant, and in many cases is the deciding factor as to whether a 
good stand of grasses is secured. 

Suppose that we are starting a new lawn. To begin with, 
we want as good soil as we can possibly get. Often where a 
basement for the house has been dug and the subsoil piled out 
in the yard, we have a sticky clayey soil for our foundation. 
It is a good plan to have the top black soil from the basement 
piled off to one side so that it can be spread back on the yard 
after the clay soil has been leveled off. However, where one 
can get only clay soil, it is not impossible to get a good stand 
of grasses on this, providing that it is well mulched with 
manure immediately after seeding. Well-rotted manure should 
also be thoroly worked into the soil. 

Too much work cannot be spent in preparing a good seed 
bed for a lawn. Labor spent in pulverizing, packing, and 
leveling the seed bed will many times save much labor later 
on. It should be worked and reworked until the surface is 
finely pulverized and the subsoil well packed. 

Kentucky bluegrass is the basis (Continued on page 51 
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Through a great new 
companion invention to 
the famous page JA, 


temas 
| HUDSON itself 


A new high compression anti-knock motor 
that turns waste heat to power 


With the Super-Six principle, the new invention combines the highest 
efficiency in power, smoothness and long motor life ever achieved 


within our knowledge. 


The released Super-Six principle converts to useful power, energy 
that in other types is lost in vibration. 


This new companion invention adds a further step in efficiency by 
actually converting hitherto wasted heat into useful power. 


Ends Spark Knock 


In all previous types of automobile motors a high percentage of the 
power of the fuels is lost in heat thrown away in the exhaust and 


cooling waters. 


The new Hudscn motor gives the snap and performance of the high 
compression type without sacrifice of flexibility and smoothness. 


Spark knock is positively prevented. Regular gasoline gives the per- 
formance sought, in other types, through the use of special and costly 
fuels. The cold motor starts with the same snap you get from other 
types in midsummer. You don’t have to wait for your motor to 
sputter while it warms up. 


Saves Fuel—Increases Performance 


Oil dilution is ended, greater power and speed and fuel economy are 
obtained. 

Every phase of performance is brilliantly better. These two Hudson 
inventions give a performance and reliability supremacy that are im- 
mediately and continuously apparent whether you drive your Hudson 
a city block or a hundred thousand miles. 


Application Has Been Made for Patents Covering the Principle 
by Which These Results are Accomplished 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 











Everyone Enjoys Camping 


Why Not Go to the Fair? 


By KIRK FOX 
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Scenes at the Iowa State Fair 
Camp grounds are at the right 
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AMPERS by hundreds and 





thousands each year tell us 





that this kind of recreation is 
more than a passing fad. Dressed in 
comfortable clothes and perhaps 
accompanied by good friends and 
neighbors, you and your family can 
get the most pleasure for the least 
money from a camping trip. Of 
course, you must not expect the 
conveniences you would find in a 
$5 room at a hotel, but tourists’ 
travel is now so well organized 
there is no need for hardship. Now, 
if you will make your state or dis- 
trict fair the objective for your 
coming trip, you will be assured of 
a highly profitable vacation. Your 
renewed interest when you return 
home will more than balance a little 
corn the pigs ate when they got out. 
And maybe they would have got 
out anyway if you had stayed at 
home. 
State fair managers have been 











area adjacent to the fair grounds. 
Pass tickets are issued so you may 
go to your tent any time to rest. 
Grocery stores and supply stations 
are convenient to the camping 
site and their prices are strictly 
supervised. The evening shows may 
be fully enjoyed without the fear 
of crowded street cars. Approxi- 
mately 35,000 people have attended 
the Iowa State Fair camp each 
year for several years. Electric 
lights, city water, police protection, 
post office, etc., is provded for their 
enjoyment. Pleasant dormitories 
are provided for members of club 
teams. The accompanying picture 
of the camp grounds should interest 
everybody. 

At the Illinois State Fair you 
will find a tented city and free 
space. The camping ground is 
supervised by a local tent company 














keeping abreast of demands from 
the tourist. Now, in most states 
you will find the utmost in camping 
facilities designed for your comfort and convenience. At the 
lowa State Fair you may bring as much or as little as you 
desire. Tents and all equipment may be rented on the camp 
grounds. A 10x14 family tent with two rooms rents for $10 
for a week. The camping grounds are in a beautiful, shaded 





White City at the Missouri State Fair 


and police protection is furnished 
by the fair management. Camping 
equipment may be rented or 
brought along. Last year a 10x12 gable end tent with a three- 
foot wall rented for $4.50, cots for 75 cents, etc. 

Camping grounds at the South Dakota State Fair have 
been a hobby of the secretary, Mr. John White, for a half- 
dozen years. The increase in patronage (Continued on page 46 
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COOPERATORS 


| the northern and western states 46 percent of the 
farmers who are cooperators belong to more than 
one cooperative association. Twenty-nine percent 
belong to two; 12 percent to three; 4 percent to four, 
and about 1 percent belong to five or more cooperative 
associations, according to results of a survey by the 
division of cooperative marketing of the United States 
department of agriculture. These are exclusive of such 
as mutual or cooperative insurance, telephone and 
interests other than buying and selling. There seem to 
be 1,800,000 members of cooperative associations in 
the United States holding 2,700,000 memberships. 

When you stop to think of it, life is a big cooperative 
association. Our government is but a cooperative 
association for the handling of public affairs. We pay 
taxes instead of dues. And we practice cooperation 
with our neighbors, if we are neighbors. While 
we desire to be individualistic in theory we contradict 
that idea in practice, for the real individualist is apt to 
be an outlaw, an unbranded maverick. The rest of us 
wear the brand mark of cooperative harmony with 
the rest of mankind. So why should it not be quite 
easy for all of us to take a little larger step and form 
a little closer bond of fellowship in the marketing of our 
products or the purchase of our necessities? 


STATIC ELECTRICITY KILLS CROPS 
AN associated press dispatch of June 5th from 

Topeka, Kansas, tells of the killing of thousands of 
acres of wheat by static electricity generated by dust 
storms. The Topeka weather bureau says that wire 
fences and windmills will become highly charged during 
dust storms, and that after such storms the growing 
wheat turns as if hit by frost. 

It would be interesting if those who experience such 
electrically charged dust storms would take special 
pains to note whether or not such storms create unusual 
static on the radios, as would a lightning storm of gen- 
eral coverage. The department of agriculture and 
radio engineers would welcome such information, 


TIME-SAVING MACHINERY 


AN ingenious Nebraska farmer worked out a device 
which has been improved and commercialized that 
automatically guides the tractor in the field so it will 
plow as long as there is gas in the tank. The farmer can 
go about other work or go to bed and let the tractor run. 

Before the days of a power take-off on tractors a 
western man tried to make a device that would pulver- 
ize the soil as it came from the plow. It was not a suc- 
cess. Two such implements have recently been im- 
proved by utilizing the take-off power of the tractor 
so that when the dirt rolls off the plow it is chopped 
fine and the ground is ready for planting. The discing 
and harrowing is done away with. ' 

The combine has introduced storage problems. It 
has been found that the grain or beans may not be 
quite dry enough to keep in large bins so the problem 
of fan or heat drying has to be solved, or a lot of extra 
labor may be required to rehandle the threshed grain. 
Experimenters are working on methods of forcing air 
thru the bins by means of electric or engine-driven fans. 

It pays to attend state fairs where the newest labor- 
saving devices may be seen, so as to know what may 
take the place of an extra man, or woman, on the farm. 
Do not forget that farm women need labor-saving 
devices as much as anybody. 
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THE FLOOD PROBLEM 


ANOTHER flood like the one of 1927 which devas- 
tated so much area ‘of the Mississippi valley and 
tributary valleys may not occur again in fifty years. 
And again it might come any time. No one seems to 
have any control of rainfall, therefore the engineers 
must, if — provide safe outlets for any rainfall 
that might occur. 

It is not so difficult to say how it happened as to say 
why it happened. Yet there are quite plausible reasons 
given for that. It will be decidedly difficult to prevent 
@ recurrence of floods, while wholly impossible to 
prevent the cause of floods. There may be many con- 
tributing causes for the flood condition, such as some 
twenty-five thousand square miles of drained swamps 
which were nature’s catch basins for downpours that 
now more quickly reach the streams and rivers. And 
the forests have been cut which delayed the melting 
of the snow on thousands of square miles of tributary 
territory. Then there has been the filling in of the 
river beds by silt from cultivated fields which nature 
had once covered with grass and growth. 

It may be that the states or the federal government 
will have to buy back the lowlands that were originally 
in swamps and build catch basin reservoirs therein for 
flood control. As swamps they were the breeding place 
of fish, water fowl, and muskrats, all of which have their 
economic uses. When world shortage of food makes it 
necessary to again reclaim them for farming, they would 
be there. Possibly engineers can devise some way of 
making the lowlands as settling basins for the silt that 
now goes to the ocean and is lost. 

Anyway, the problem challenges the best brains of 
the universe. People would not spread their tent on a 
paved highway for a camp, yet people still take up 
their abode upon land subject to flood. Who is respon- 
sible if they suffer loss? 


PRICE FIXING 
UYERS fix the trend of prices, if not the actual 
price. No individual does this, but the mass of 
buyers do. The buyer may not be the consumer, or 
ultimate purchaser. Only by law can either the buyer 
or seller fix the trend of prices. If the law fixes the 
price too high, there is revolution, riot, or bootlegging. 


If too low, the producers quit. So even by law the 
trend of prices is fixed by the buyers. For five thousand 
years known to history this has been so, because the 
buyers outnumber the producers. 

The only reason the tariff is allowed to fix the trend 
of prices of manufactured for the benefit of the 
domestic manufacturers and to the apparent disadvan- 
tage of domestic buyers is because our people see that it 
is an artificial price trend that benefits all the people. 
Whenever they think otherwise, it becomes a political 
issue and the tariff is revised. 

Trade is barter, bargaining, shopping around. The 
merchants shop the world over for goods to sell at 
home. But they must pay a price that other merchant 
shoppers are willing to pay or they do not get these 
foreign goods, Selling exports in a world market is only 
selling at a price trend that buyers have fixed in foreign 
markets. 

The only reason governmental interference with 
supply and demand, or bargaining, is tolerated is 
because of the belief that the good far outweighs the 
evil of such interference. The immigration act does 
help to keep up wages. We pay more for everything 
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because of this act, and yet everybody realizes that 
labor employed at good wages is better for business, 
better for agriculture, than to have an oversupply of 
labor, low wages and unemployment. For exactly the 
same reason we tolerate the interstate commerce com- 
mission’s interference with railroad rates. Under free 
competition the railroads were cutting each other’s 
throats and cutting wages also. It meant railroad de- 
struction. 

All will agree that price stabilization is preferable to 
“ wars. There is no such thing as bargain prices. 

t never is a bargain to get something for less than it is 
worth. And the buyers will not long tolerate paying 
more than a thing is worth. The buyers are the deciding 
factor in price making, or in price trends. 

There is not so much difference in the metnod of 
marketing as many believe. It is an attempt at bar- 
gaining, whether the farmer puts his products on the 
auction block of the grain and cotton exchange or 
whether the products of a factory are peddled around 
for buyers, or the services of union labor are bargained 
for in competition with non-union labor. 

It is not surprising that there is a wide spread 
between the price the producer, be he farmer or manu- 
facturer, gets and the price the buyer pays. Everybody 
who handles a product must make a profit or quit busi- 
ness. It may be true that in some cases there are too 
many handlers between production and consumption, 
but after all is said, Would you throw all useless middle- 
men upon charity or put them in competition with lines 
already overdone? Either act would be expensive. So 
long as we foolishly overproduce, we have this situa- 
tion to deal with. We cannot take people out and kill 
them because they have nothing to do, and it is about 
as cheap to support them as useless middlemen as by 
charity, or to have them drag prices down by competi- 
tive production. 


KINDLING FIRES 


"THE Missouri state fire prevention association re- 
ports that in 1926 in one town a survey showed that 
gasoline is used in 11.7 percent of the homes for dry 
cleaning. This is a very dangerous practice. And in 
10.7 percent of the homes kerosene is used to start fires. 

Numerous actual cases of loss of life and homes could 
again be named to prove that kerosene is a dangerous 
fire kindier when applied to hot coals. Often live coals 
lie under the ashes either in the firebox or in the ashpit 
into which oil will drip. An explosion may result 
fatally to the one who tries thus to start the fire. 

There is only one safe way to use oil in kindling a 
fire; that is to put a few cobs in a can of oil and lay the 
oil-soaked cob under the kindling. One cob is enough. 
If there is any possibility of a live coal in the ashes, 
light the cob torch just as it is placed in the firebox. 
Then there will be no explosion. Teach this to every 
member of the family, children also, because they will 
grow up soon and be doing as their parents have done, 
right or wrong. 

AVERAGES 
D» you ever try to comprehend the meaning and 
value of averages? Why do the users of statistics 
and of data hang so tenaciously to the use of that word 
average? Average yield, average cost, average price, 
average this that and the other—even the average 
farmer, wife, and child! 

What is an average? It is the figure arrived at by 
dividing the total of all the figures of a kind, by the 
number of separate items. The average production of 
corn per acre in the whole United States must neces- 
sarily include the extremely low and extremely high 
yields. It takes in the marginal corn territory and the 
most productive territory and strikes a medium line for 
all. If an average is forty bushels per acre it is very 
evident that there are lower and higher yields. The 
important thing to consider is not the average of any 
given territory but what yields will the greatest per- 
centage of corn growers produce? If say two-thirds or 
three-fourths of them can and do get fifty bushels per 
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acre, then it is misleading to take the average of forty 
bushels. So it is with any crop. 

It is really the percentage figures one wants, not the 
averages, whether it be production of crops or live- 
stock. What do over fifty percent of the hens lay, the 
cows give, the sheep produce? With such figures one 
may know better how he stands in relation to efficient 
farming. Averages give no such knowledge. 


Evidently there can be no average farmer, or any 


other person. Standards must be fixed by majority 
percentages or better. To say that the average farmer 
in Iowa is a Republican means nothing, but to say that 
nearly all lowa farmers are Republican tells the political 
faith. To say that the average Indiana farm home con- 
tains a radio conveys no real information. What per- 
centage of them have radios? That word average is 
abused, or misused perhaps more than any other word 
in relation to economics and sociology. 


ABRACADABRA 


ABRACADABRA means quality. At least it used 
to mean quality, so the ancient story goes. Speak 
it in any language, pronounce it as you please, but by 
all means learn the meaning of quality in relation to 
marketing. Quality determines price, and price deter- 
mines income above or below cost of production. 

Quality has more to do with market price than trans- 

rtation rates have to do with profits. Up to recently 
it has had practically no consideration. The coopera- 
tive marketing associations have emphasized quality, 
as they should. Those outside of the cooperatives are 
still largely demoralizing the markets with products 
lacking quality. 

Somebody is going to separate the poor quality from 
the good quality before it gets to the consumer. If the 
producers persist in flooding the markets with poor 
quality stuff they must take lower prices. The baker 
does not regard wheat as just wheat. The bread baker 
wants high gluten wheat flour. The pastry baker takes 
another grade. The miller must separate the grades so 
his trade can have the kind of flour pte 4 and it 
is desired products that bring the price. Screenings, 
weed seeds and dirt are donated to the grain buyer, 
who finds what market he can for this stuff to pay for 
the cleaning and grading. Hundreds of thousands of 
tons of poultry feed are given away by grain growers 
who do not attempt to sell quality stuff off the farm. 
This cull stuff drags down the market price. 

So it is with potatoes, eggs, cream, fruit, everything. 
The poor quality stuff that goes to market is in compe- 
tition with the good quality stuff and drags the price 
down. Maybe this word ab-ra-ca-dab-ra would be a 
good slogan to adopt on every farm. It would take a 
burden oom he cooperatives and the general markets. 











New Mown Hay 
Now, what is sweeter than the smell of new-mown hay? 
Unless it be the bloom, and yet, some way 
I have a greater interest, I must own, 
In the alfalfa field when it is mown. 
The bees may scent the sweet aroma then 
But they can’t sip the nectar. No, not when 
It’s in the cock. Yon cattle sniff the air, 
They'd like to break in now and get their share. 


As fragrant as magnolia when in bloom; 
As dainty as the choicest of perfume 
Is new mown hay. The alchemy within 
Defies the ablest chemists of Berlin 
To change sweet odors from the wilted bloom 
m™ . 
} To drying stems. One plant would scent a room, 
ff And there are tons of it out in the fields 
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Cooperative Marketing and the Schools 
A New Service That Schools Can Render 


By &.. J. 


HE important problem confronting the farm world today 

is to find a way whereby a subject may be studied as it 

deserves before a conclusion is drawn. It is necessary to 
know where to get the facts, what to do with them, how to 
analyze them, and how to reach a conclusion. 

Such were the problems which confronted the farm leaders 
who wished to provide for a more general and correct under- 
standing of cooperative marketing. They did not wish people 
to accept the form without knowing what cooperative market- 
ing, in the correct sense, meant. They groped in the dark for 
some time, and finlly a procedure that seemed sane presented 
itself. 

For many years, the cry has been to make the schools more 
practical. Educators agreed that the practical part sounded 
all right, but the difficult thing was to agree on what was 
practical. In time, the farm leaders and the educators got 
together in conference, and a plan for the solving of the prob- 
lems of both was effected. That plan was 
to place before the people all of the infor- 





mation possible on the subject of coopera- 
tive marketing, and more especially to 
offer in the schools a course in the sub- 
ject. Here the principles, fundamentals 
and art of cooperative marketing were to 
be offered to any who desired the informa- 
tion. 

The plan met with ready response. 
School people, farm people, and business 
men agreed that it was feasible. If chil- 
dren went to school to learn to be more 
useful citizens, better workmen, farmers 
and tradesmen, why should they not 
study things of practical value? To aid 








STOUT 


Orange Township Consolidated School, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Finchford Consolidated School, Janesville, Iowa; Jesup 
Consolidated School, Jesup, Iowa; and Dunkerton Consoli- 
dated School, Dunkerton, Iowa. These five consolidated 
schools are typical and have the welfare of the farmer at 
heart. The consolidated school is the farmer’s school; mar- 
keting is the farmer’s problem. Why not have the school 


help solve the problem? That is the aim. These schools are 
giving to the boys and girls in the high schools important 
material concerning the cooperative movement so that in the 
course of the next five years, when they take their places on 
the farms of Iowa and elsewhere, they may be better able to 
help solve the farm p »blems. 

















the development of the plan, the Rural 
Section of the National Educational 
Association arranged a nation- 
al committee composed of 
both educators and 
farmers. Former 
Governor F. O. 
Lowden of Illinois 
is chairman of 
the committee 
and the late 
Macy Camp- 
bell of lowa 
was secretary. 
Other members 
of the committee 
are Charles Hearst 
of the Farm Bureau, 
Charles L. Christen- 
sen, expert on coopera- 
tive marketing, United 
States department of agricul- 
ture, and others equally as ca- 
pable. The work of the committee was 
to select the facts, develop the method of 
application, and determine desirable legislation. The com- 
mittee secured data and literature from active and successful 
cooperatives all over the world, and especially in America. 
They have been interested during the past two years in 
helping to determine desirable legislation. And during that 
time they have been developing the method of application of 
the subject thru the schools. The committee chose five con- 
solidated schools for this purpose, not because they were any 
better than others, but because of the close relationship 
between them and the possibility of studying the problem 
from different angles and getting together for conferences. 
The results obtained during the past two years have been 
reported to the national committee, text-books prepared on 
the basis of what should be included in the course, and tke 
action and procedure twice has been endorsed by school 
board members and superintendents at the annual conference 
on the consolidated schools of Iowa. 
The schools working in cooperation with the committee 
and offering courses in cooperative marketing during the last 
two years are: Hudson Consolidated School, Hudson, Iowa; 
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Schools may help boys and 
girls understand the prob- 
lems of marketing 


Certain ideals as well as re- 
quirements have been set up. 
In the first place, all farm 
students are urged to take 
the course. During the 
last two years, more than 
two hundred boys and 
girls have studied the sub- 
ject in the classroom daily 
during one semester of the 
year. The course is elective, 
and those who take it do so 
because they believe that it holds 
for them more value than any other 
subject to which they could devote 
the time. In the second place, the course is 
a live one and filled with facts that are based on 
experience, not theory. The application of principles 
learned are applied to local conditions and the possibilities 
noted. No question is-slighted; no idea is dodged. Everything 
bearing on the subject is cared for as tho the classes were 
actually about to determine the policies of local farmers im- 
mediately. 
In these five schools, the course in cooperative marketing 
is taught largely as a problem in economics. The methods of 
attack vary in each school, but the principles are the same. 


«The whole subject is to teach the youth that the economic 


condition of the farmer is determined largely by the farmer 
himself, and that there is a way out. The attempt is to show 
him the light and the way to it. 

These schools are correlating cooperative marketing with 
English, mathematics, history, economics and other subjects 
in the high school. They are making all of the subjects more 
practical, more useful, and more active. They have not 
attempted to form a cooperative association. They have 
attempted to show how the cooperatives have been formed 
elsewhere, how they have operated, how they have succeeded, 
and how their methods could be (Continued on page 47 
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Mrs. Kanatzar’s ideal house, as the architect interpreted her sketch 


The Ideal Home for My Family 


First Prize Winning Plan in the March Contest 
Designed By Mrs. Roy Kanatzar 


ELPING +o judge a farmhouse plan contest is an illumi- 
nating, an inspiring experience. Such a variety of 
needs, of tastes, of desires is represented in the letters! 

No one house plan can be selected as the ideal plan for farm 
houses everywhere; that was recognized in stating the subject 
of the contest. Not one of the plans selected as prize winners 
is perfect in itself, but every plan that was submitted had one 
or more good features that might well be included in almost 
any farm home plan. 
These plans have been 
drawn to scale by an 
architect, but no great 
change in the original 
idea has been made in 
any case. The exterior 
views, or elevations, have 
been drawn up by the 
architect, for we all want 
our houses to be just as 
good-looking outside as they 
are comfortable and con- 
venient inside. 

The farm home _illus- 
trated on this page, planned 
by Mrs. Roy Kanatzar, of 
Boone county, Missouri, 
has many unusual features, 
some of which will, of course, 
not appeal to everyone. The 
small dining alcove instead 
of a regulation dining room big enough to 
seat threshers or a family reunion, for ex- 
ample, would not be practical in every 
home. But let Mrs. Kanatzar tell her story, 
describing her house as she sees it in imagina- 
tion: 

“Dear Editor: Here is my ideal heme, tho 
an architect might laugh at my use of the 
word ‘ideal.’ The English cottage is to me the 
perfect farm home, so I have included in my 
design some of the best features I have found 
in that style of architecture. 
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Dining room space has been sacri- 

ficed to give more space to the living 

room. The screened porch is to cver- 
look the flower garden 


Wace 


womse 


stueco and brick, with the gables finished in siding stained 
weathered oak. A low brick wall divides the front lawn from 
the flower garden. The roof is of, fireproof slate. 

“In Missouri our dirt roads become dust roads in summer, 
so I have designed a larger porch off the living room at the 


rear, overlooking the garden. It has the added advantage of 
privacy. 

“Many windows make the living room a cheery place even 
in gloomy weather. It is a large room, with plenty of space 
for dancing when a bunch of our friends drop in. There is a 
cozy chimney corner where one may retire with a book, and 
the refectory table in the dining alcove is an excellent place 
for son to prepare his lessons. Covered with a snowy cloth, 
that same table becomes a dining table when needed. Here 
a long window seat conceals a radiator, and built-in china 
cases are both convenient and decorative. 

“There is a sink in the kitchen with cupboard space below 
it, also a built-in cabinet, and at one end a breakfast nook. 
The back entry, a small enclosed porch, has another sink 

where the men can ‘wash 
up’ before dinner. Steps 


- geet tee lead down from the kitch- 
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BED Room 


Pre - - SECOND F LOOR- PLAN 

‘We are a small family. Our one son is nine Jos 

years old. The exterior of my house is cream 
y 


artitebinn en to the basement. 
“The kitchen walls are 

tinted pale yellow. The 

wood trim and the nook 
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are painted turquoise blue. 

—™ rome wy The living room, dining 
7 Ue alcove and entrance hall 
—_— ‘om have walls tinted a warm 





| tan with wood trim 

| BASEMENT - PLAN: stained oak. Bedrooms 

— ee have papered walls and 
painted wood trim. 

“The bedrooms are light 
and airy with ample closet space in each. 
The bathroom is conveniently located near 
the stairway, making it easily accessible 
from below. The bedrooms have ample 
wall space for furniture. All floors are 
hardwood, except kitchen entry and bath. 
These floors are covered with linoleum. 

- “With sleeping quarters upstairs One can 
on a busy day leave the beds until after- 
noon, or son can retire at his usual bedtime 
undisturbed by guests downstairs. It is not 
a large house, yet the floor plans achieve a 
spaciousness seldom found in small houses. 
The ceilings are low, an aid to the home 
decorator. The cost of building should not be great and the 
compactness of the plan makes it adaptable to small building 
space. With steam heat, a home light plant, and water 
system, my dream home is complete—on paper!” 

It is evident that this plan could (Continued on page 45 
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The New Poland 


seye Views of Distant Countries 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 








Nichols the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic Afteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








HILE we were cele- 

_— ‘brating the Fourth of 

SK July as our Independ- 

ence day in America another 

nation across the sea was not 

only joining with us in a cele- 

bration of their own independence day but remembering us as 
well. That nation is the New Poland. 

On July 4th last year Mr. Leopold Kotnowski delivered an 
address in Warsaw in which he said, “Millions of Polish citizens 
have inscribed their names in folios with a view of indicating to 
President Coolidge that the great American anniversary is at the 
same time a solemn festival thruout Poland.” 

More than five million names were attached to these folios. 

The signatures of the president of Poland and his cabinet with 
state dignataries were on this document. The children in the 
schools are taught to honor the name of Woodrow Wilson and 
extol the name of Herbert Hoover. 

In his address Mr. Kotnowski also said, “In all the churches 
and houses of prayer of all creeds special services are being held 
today, dedicated to the prosperity of the United States of Ameri- 
ca.”’ These things are mentioned that all may know that there 
is one nation at least in Europe that still honors and loves the 
United States. 

Before leaving Mr. Kotnowski I want to quote a paragraph he 
read in the message from the Polish people 
to the people of the United States on the 
occasion of the celebration of our 150th 
anniversary. Here it is: “With eternal 
gratitude in our hearts, 
not only for your sacri- 
fices in blood, but also for 
the various kinds of aid 
given by you in the name 
of humanity during the 
War, and above all for 
saving our children from 
famine and disease—we, 
on the day of your Na- 
tional Festival, desire to 
take part in your joy and 
to wish vour Country and 
your Nation al! possible 
prosperity, to the good 
and happiness of the en- 
tire human race.” And 
this message closed with 
the following lines: 








“Long live the United 
States of America! 





part of Poland. I never will for- 

get the great bridge across the 

Vistula in Warsaw as I crossed it in 

a drosky with horses on the gallop 

part of the way, nor the hotel 

Berlin where I stopped while in 

the city. On this pre-war visit I crossed the line into Germany at 
Alexandrovo. Before reaching this city the officials came thru 
the train collecting the passports. I happened to be the only 
American on board. On reaching the city the doors of the cars 
were fastened and guarded. It took the officials two hours to go 
thru these passports and this took place at the midnight hour 
when all wanted to sleep. 

At that particular time a journalist had the hardest time getting 
out of Russian territory. It was a genuine relief when the car 
doors were unlocked and the passports returned. But these old 
days with their relics of barbarism are gone never to return. 

‘The new Republic of Poland is a little larger than the state of 
Montana, being the sixth largest country in Europe. The _— 
tion is upwards of twenty-seven million. While the United States 
has about 35 people to the square mile, Poland has 182 per square 
mile. There are four million Poles in America and before the war 
they were sending $40,000,000 back to their native land every 

year. 

; During the World War it is said that not even Belgium was so 
devastated as Poland. The eastern part of Poland was passed 
over ten times by ad- 
vancing and retreating 
armies of different na- 
tions. Most of the rail- 
ways were all but ruined, 
75,000 bridges and cul- 
verts were destroyed, 
more than 1,000 stations 
and warehouses and 1,800 
other structures practi- 
cally wiped out of exist- 
ence. 

In spite of the fact that 
Poland had a war with 
Bolshevism in 1920, after 
the rest of Europe was at 
peace, that amounted to 
an invasion, she has sur- 
prised the world. When 
ewe finally came, most 

actories were ruined and 
nearly all of her livestock 
were killed or driven 
away. Her people starved 
by the thousand, and had 














it not been for Herbert 





Long live Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Justice!” 


The people of the United 
States have confidence in Poland. In 1925 a great New York 
banking house floated a $35,000,000 bond issue for the Polish 
government and within a few hours the entire amount was sub- 
scribed and the books were closed. This money was to be re- 
loaned to Polish agriculture and industry. 

A prominent New York engineering construction firm was 
glad to take contracts for $10.000,000 in four Polish cities. An- 
other great firm in New York paid $10,000,000 for a controlling 
interest in a Polish zine concern. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York also extended to Poland a credit of $10,000,000. These 
things all show that while Poland is interested in America and 
prays for our success, our people have confidence in the Polish 
people 

My first visit to Poland was before the World War. I came 
across Siberia and thru Russia and across Poland, spending a 
little time in the great city of Warsaw. At that time this city 
contained three quarters ofa million people. I was there over 
Sunday. The stores were practically all closed.. During the day 
1 visited a half-dozen great cathedrals and churches and as a 
rule they were well filled. Services were being held in some of these 
churches all day long Many soldiers were in attendance and they 
bought candles and after they were lighted stood silently while 
they were burning. ; 

Warsaw, like many others of Poland’s largest cities, is on the 
Vistula river. This mighty river with its tributaries drains a large 


The Grand Opera House in Warsaw 


Hoover and his mighty 
organization backed by 
American gold, they 
would have starved by hundreds of thousands. 

In seven years Poland has rebuilt her railways so rapidly that 
in railway mileage she now ranks fifth among European coun- 
tries. She now has 72 miles of railways for each thousand square 
miles of territory while the United States has only 82 miles for 
each thousand square miles. She had an American expert to 
assist in the reconstruction of her railway system and most of it 
is government owned. 

While rambling thru Europe last summer I was surprised to 
find that the city of Warsaw represents one of the world’s greatest 
air terminals. Daily air service was in operation between five 
of the largest cities in Poland as well as with many other great 
centers in Europe. Even in 1925 Polish air lines carried 464,816 
passengers, which was more than twice the number carried in 
1924. The cost of air service in Poland is no more than first-class 
on the railways and this includes the fare to and from the flying 
fields. 

Before the World War the city of Lodz had 400 textile mills 
and many of these were all but ruined. These are practically 
all rebuilt and there have been times since the war that 125,000 
people have been employed and working three shifts a day. This 
Manchester of Poland was called ‘“‘Poverty’s Kitchen’’, but it has 
a different name these days. 

Poland has 200,00 square miles of coal fields which is one of 
the richest coal basins in the world. (Continued on page 29 
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SAVES LABOR IN SILO FILLING 


To save time, labor and expense, Henry 
Opfer of Black Hawk county, lowa, 
proved to his own satisfaction that there 
is a better way of filling silos than the 
one that has been in common use for so 
many years. ‘Tbe old method was to use 
the distributor 9nd to use two or three 
men in the silo to do the tamping. Two 
oe ag ago he was faced with a shortage of 

elp. It was impossible to secure compe- 
tent and reliable men. Silo filling work 
was too heavy for the older men, and it was 
a job that did not appeal to city labor. 
There was but one place to cut down on 


the usual amount of help, and that was in | 
the silo, The blower pipe was arranged so | 


that the ensilage fell into the middle of the | 


silo. When the ensilage reached the upper 
doors, 2 man was put in to level off and 
keep it away from the blower pipe. That 
was all the work and tamping that was 
done. 

Opfer expected that there would be con- 
siderable settling, but later to his surprise 
he observed that there was no more set- 
tling than by the old method of tamping. 
He found that the benefits of the extra 
tamping and leveling did not pay for the 
labor involved. Of its own weight the 
ensilage seemed to settle and pack quite 
as well as when tamped. There was no 
appreciable difference in the amount of 
mold or in the quality of the ensilage. 

Last year the same plan was followed. 
The results again were good. In the silo 
ring of C. A. Hollis, the method of self- 
filling was used with excellent results. On 
the Loveland farm the self-fill method has 
been used very successfully. In this sec- 
tion other silo rings are coming to use the 
method, and in all cases observed the new 
plan has been approved. It should be said 
that in all these instances the ensilage was 
cut in the proper stage and while there was 
still plenty of moisture in the leaf and 
stalk. It may be that in the case of over- 
dry fodder mixing and tamping may be of 
some advantage, tho with that kind of 
ensilage more experience is necessary be- 
fore definite conclusions can be reached. 
With dry corn there is more of a tendency 
toward separation of the light from the 
heavy material. In the case of very dry 
corn experience has shown that it pays to 
wet the ensilage. It is the only method b 
which dry rot or mold may be ieathaik 
but with plenty of water a very excellent 
grade of ensilage may be made from dry 
corn. A continuous stream of water flow- 
ing thru an inch pipe into the blower is the 
most satisfactory method of applying the 
water.—A. A. B., Iowa. 





HE LETS HIS SOYS. GET RIPE 


Growing soybeans as much for the 
good they will do his soil as for the seed 
crop, G. K. Murry, Greene county, Mis- 
sour! farmer, allows his beans to become 
thoroly ripe so that the leaves will shatter 
off in cutting before he harvests them. 

Murry uses a binder in cutting the 
beans for seed as fewer of the beans 
shatter out when handled in bundles. In 
his young orchard, however, he is unable 
to harvest with the binder because of the 
trees and uses a mower. To save the beans 
by the latter method, he follows the mower 
immediately with the rake and handles 
the crop early in the morning when there 
is dew. He claims that very few of the 
beans shatter with the Virginia varieties 
which he grows. 

Cutting after all of the beans are ripe 
allows the leaves to fall off, thus giving 
the soil the advantage of all the crop 
residue possible. As soon as the crop is 
taken off, Murry turns the soybeans 
stubble under and after following this 
practice for a number of years says that 
he can see a great improvement in the 
workability of the soil as well as a big 
increase in the crops following the soy- 
beans.—C. F., Mo. 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 


at the Power End of the Belt — 





HE belt-work season is here again. Now the 

belt will come into play on many jobs and you 

will want dependability at both ends of it. At 
one end the machines will change many times in a 
year, but the same tractor must stand steady and 
ready with plenty of power through it ail. 


Thresher, ensilage cutter, husker and shredder, 
feed grinder, hay press, wood saw—all are idle and 
helpless without power. The best of them are only 
as good as the power is. When the power is inad- 
equate the machine is weak and inefficient. When 
the power is faulty, the job may be bungled, valu- 
able time lost, and part of the crop value sacrificed. 


Assurance of ample power and steady operation 
in belt work—as in all drawbar work and all 
power take-off work—lies in McCormick-Deering 
Tractor ownership. International Harvester tractor 
design has always given 100 per cent attention to 

: the requirements for belt 
Study the 15-30, 
the 10-20, or the new 
Farmall, and you will sec. 
Look at the big, wide belt 
pulley; note its correct posi- 
tion, parallel 
wheels, ready for instant 
location in the belt. Note 





power. 





= A 
BAUNG 


with the 


The Farmall is the new all-purpose McCor- +ho throttle governor which 


mick - Deering designed to handle planting and 
cultivatin ae 
along with all + power work. This view 


cotton, and other row crops keeps the speed uniform, 


shows the belt pulley. Farmall is perfectly saving fuel and wear. Set 


fitted for belt work. 


the tractor on a belt-work 


job and leave it—you can always depend on a McCormick- 


Deering to run unattended all day long. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (4, Americh 





There is great and lasting satisfaction and pride of ownership 


in the standard farm power, the 4- 


cylinder tractors known 


the world over as McCormick-Deering. Your choice among 
these three quality tractors—15-30, 10-20, and the Farmall. 
See them at the dealer’s store or write us for a catalog. 
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SUCCES 


| There are more 
DeLco-LiGHT plants 
in use than all 
makes combined 
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NLY a few years ago electric 

light and power on the farm 
was practically unknown. Then 
came Delco-Light—bringing a 
new contentment, a new freedom 
—bringing modern conveniences 
to the farm home. 

Soon Delco-Light was known 
everywhere. Soon it was being 
recommended by users in almost 
every community. And now, 
today, though many makes of 
farm electric plants have been 
placed on the market, Delco- 
Light’s position in the farm elec- 
tric field is stronger than ever 
before. There are more Delco- 
Light plants in use than all other 
makes combined. 

This outstanding leadership 
that has been won and held by 
Delco-Light has an important 
meaning to every farmer. It 
means that such an overwhelm- 
ing preference could be the result 
of but one thing—va/ue—value 
that is represented by proven 
ability to furnish dependable 


Dependable 















































Model 750—A fully automatic 750-watt 
Delco-Light. Starts and stops automa- 
tically. Recommended for the operation 
yh power equipment such as Frigidaire 
lectric Refrigerators and D-L Pumps. 
light and power at the lowest 
possible cost. 

If you are not yet acquainted 
with Delco-Light advantages 
and Delco-Light value, ask 
the nearest dealer for all the 
facts and a complete demon- 
stration. Or, if your prefer, 
mail the coupon for full details. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 

Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. D-110, Dayton, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of D-L Electric Water 
Systems for Country and City Homes 


DELCO-LIGHT 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 














Rene eens 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
| Dept. D-110, Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me complete information about 
|| Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants. 


FARMIN 
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SET HAS BALKY SPELLS 
I have a five-tube set which is not work- 
| ing right. I purchased it last January and 
| it worked fine until a while ago, when it 
was left tuned in overnight by mistake. | 
purchased new B batteries and had the 
A battery recharged, tubes tested, and 
looked over all connections. Still it re- 
fused to work until one evening I turned 
it on and it worked fine for about a week, 
then all of a sudden it stopped again. We 
could just barely hear our nearest station 
on the head set. It stayed that way about 
six days, and last night we tried it and it 
commenced working again. 1 have a good 
aerial and ground connected to a water 
pipe so I cannot see what makes it act 
| that way.—S. J., Wis. 

Almost the only thing that could cause 
the sudden changes you mention would be 
a loose connection inside the set. Discon- 
nect your batteries, take a long pencil and 
push on every wire in the set. You will 
probably find that one has become un- 
soldered. If you do not find a loose wire, 
inspect the sockets for the tubes and see 
that the contacts are far enough up so 
that they make a good, firm contact with 
the tube prongs. Look over the jacks 
carefully, especially the first one. Be 
sure that when the receivers are taken out 
the springs of the jack make a good con- 
tact with the nice springs. ‘Test your 
receivers and loud speaker on some other 
set. There might be a break in the cord. 


Cc BATTERY IMPROVES SET 


I have a 3-tube radio set on which 
I am running two 45-volt B batteries and 
| one storage battery. Would like to know 
if you think a C battery would improve 
my set and also save the difference on the 
B batteries? If you think it would im- 
prove the set, what voltage is the best to 
get inaC battery? Will you also please 
tell me how to wire it?—R. E. 

The addition of a C battery will save 
your B batteries considerably and will 
improve the quality of music from your 
set. If you are using 201A tubes with 90 
volts on the plates, the C battery may be 
41% volts. The standard C battery gives 
this voltage. 

The installation is simple. Locate the 
audio transformers in your set. These 
will be found near the last two tubes. 
You will find four wires connected to these. 
One of these wires goes to the negative of 
the filament. Remove this wire from each 
transformer and connect the two empty 

ts on the transformer together. Now 
rom this wire go to the negative of the C 
battery and from the positive of the C 
| battery connect to the negative of the 
filament. Be sure that the C battery is in 
the right way. You will be surprised 
how much better your set sounds when 
this battery is added. 


RECHARGING BATTERIES 


I have a 100-volt B battery and am 
planning to charge it at home the same as 
1 am doing with my A battery. Will it 
work to cut the B batteries into four-cell 
groups and hook them in parallel with a 
12-volt, 2-ampere generator? I would 
have about fifty feet of No. 12 copper wires 
from the generator to the batteries. 
Two amperes is the least I can get without 
resistance. Would that be about right 
4 ne the battery in this way? 

F. S., I 

If your total current to all the cells does 

| not exceed 214 to 234 amperes, it will be 
safe to divide them into four-cell units for 
charging. This is assuming that you have 
either medium size lead or Edison cells, 
or larger. The drop in fifty feet of No. 12 
will not be enough to matter in the charg- 
ing rate. Remember that 234 amperes 
should be the outside limit if you want to 
get long life from your batteries. 
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Vacationing in a Corn and Pig State 
An Appreciation of the Beauty That Is Near Home 


By ALMA MADSON-HOLST 


OUR times I went-to California; four times I came bac! 
and raved wildly over the beauties of that golden state 


its hills, its valleys, its snow-capped peaks, its missions, 
its romance, its free and easy ways. Towa? I looked pityingly 


at the easily contented souls 
who dared to mention Lowa in a 


suits we considered ourselves ready to start. It was good to 
be on the road again. We are experienced campers, having 
covered a good part of the United States in vagabond style, 
and setting forth upon a new journey has the same effect on 
us as the smell of gunpowder 
has on an old war horse. 





breath with the beauties of 


Ears up, eyes alert, we are 





California. Certainly lowa had 
a sort of beauty in its own fertile 
way, acres upon acres of well- 
tilled soil, farm homes, im- 
proved and modernized, be- 
speaking healthful and happy 
home life, good schools and im- 
proving roads; still lowa was a 
pig and corn state whereas 
California was a land of fra- 
grant flowers and ripening fruit. 
I may as well confess that in my 
own mind I did not even say 
pig and corn state; I said pig 
state. 

And I have not changed my 
views on California; it is still 
the land of my dreams, but—l 
have seen a new lowa. It is 
still a pig state and I have 
learned to be thankful for that; 
more than one farmer has been 
able to stay on the old home 
place because of it. At the same 
time, I have discovered the 
meaning of the Indian word 
lowa—Beautiful Land. I knew 
that, of course, before I went to 
California, and I thought it a 
foolish idea. 

That our home state is well 

































eager for each new experi- 
ence. 

We had been fortunate 
enough to spend a week-end 
camping at Backbone Park, 
near Lamont, so we passed it 
by. It is a beautiful park, 
even more picturesque than 
Ledges, more rugged too, and 
grander. The narrow ridge 
from which it derives its 
name lies within a hook of 
the Maquoketa River and 
rises a hundred feet above 
the stream. To me it seemed 
much higher. The canyons 
thus formed on both sides of 
the Backbone are extremely 
beautiful, covered with fine 
trees such as pine, birch, 
chestnut, maples of various 
kinds, hickory, walnut, but- 




















and truthfully named, I know 
now, and the Indians who named 
it evidently knew more about its 
beauties than did hundreds,even thousands,of knowing pale- 
faces, who, arrogantly considering themselves much the 
wiser, have lived and died in the state since the time of the 
brown-skinned natives without bothering about nature’s 
scenic effects. 

I have lived in the state and known as little about Iowa’s 
scenic spots as have the others, but, thank goodness, I didn’t 
die in my ignorance. If it had not been for my loyal, lowa- 
raised father, I might still have been unenlightened. 

My mother and I, each blessed with a busy husband, had 
been scheming to find a way in which we could spend the 
fourth and fifth of July together, a two-day holiday since the 
fourth happened on Saturday. We were too far apart to 
have either party make theentire drive, so we hit upon the 
plan of meeting half-way and spending the two dayscamp- 
ing together. .As luck would have it, father found a most 
opportune article in the next issue of one of his favorite 
magazines deseribing the beauty and charm of Ledges 
State Park, so it was decided that we should meet there. 

Since Ledges Park is probably the park best known in 
lowa, I shall not spend much time upon it, altho it is hard 
to pass up the pleasure. 

We pitched our tent under tall trees beside a jolly little 
stream, and as the crowds disappeared and the silence of the 
evening accompanied only by the rippling of the brook and 
the plaintive notes of a lonely whip-poor-will, stole down upon 
our camp, my heart was filled with a contentment so deep 
that not even California could have beckoned me away. 

It was this little taste of nomadic life in Iowa that gave us, 
my spouse and me, the delightful idea of spending a vacation 
motoring about in our own state. 

The State Historian most courteous!y and generously sup- 
plied us with information and booklets on the state parks 
and lakes in Iowa-and the number was almost astounding. 
Seventy-four lakes and twenty-six parks were listed. 

Packing our camping kit and donning serviceable knicker 



























Scenes like these are within easy reach of almost every one. How 


many of us use them and appreciate them? 


ternut, sycamores, basswood, elm, and many others. In all 
of Iowa’s parks these trees predominate. Lovely flowers 
bloomed in the open as well as the shaded places. 

We found a beautiful camping spot near a fine little spring, 
which served us not alone as a drinking fountain but as an 
ice box as well. 

The fish hatcheries just above the park are most interesting, 
especially if one is fond of fish, which I am not. — 

A splendid drive thru Strawberry Point on to Elkader over 
delightful grades finally brought us a few miles outside of 
McGregor, where at the crossroads were posted bulletin 
boards giving the timetable of the ferries crossing to Prarie du 
Chien. It gave us a thrill to read these signs, a feeling of 
having reached a strange land. MeGregor enhanced this 
feeling, as it has a charming atmosphere of elsewhereness 
that is hard to describe; we were reminded of little foreign 
ports we had seen crowded down to the (Cont. on page 40 
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and seal the} 
air at | 
of tire valve 
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IRSTs See that a genu- 

ine Schrader Valve In- 
side, in good condition, is 
in every tire valve. 

Se recesi it? & Make 
havean improved Schrader 
No. 880 Valve Cap screwed 
down tight on every valve. 

Should the valve inside 


sure vou 





become worn or damaged, 
this cap prevents escape of 
air at mouth of valve until 
uel ti ST RG Tame) alecelactialiam ce) 
replace the inside. 
Always carry 
Schrader Valve Caps and 
Valve Insides in your car. 
Both are sold in red metal 
boxes of five at 30c a box. 
Schrader products are 
sold by. over: 100,000 deal- 
ers throughout the world. 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. : : 


sine.s) ahaa! 


Toronto 


i ae wars | 


Chicaro Londen = 


Schrader 


Makers ot Pacumati Valves Since 1944 


Tire Valves - Tire Gauges 








EARLY SPRING FOR GRAPE 
PLANTING 


I am writing for a little information on 


grape transplanting. Would it be all 
right to set them out in the fall, or had I 
better wait until spring? If this fall, when 
would be the best time to set them out?— 
D. H. L., Iowa. 

If the grapes are given sufficient winter 
— in the form of a mulch of 
eaves, or strawy manure, it might be all 
right to set them out this fall. However, 
best results would be obtained, in our 
opinion, if you would set them early next 


| spring before growth starts. 


DRY POULTRY HOUSE FLOOR 


Our chicken house is built on rather 
high ground and it looks like the floor 
should be pretty dry, but all last winter 
we had trouble with damp floors. We have 
filled in with earth but still the floor is 
damp. I have dug down into the earth 
floor and it is easy to see that the damp- 
ness comes up from underneath. Would 
it do any good to lay a concrete slab over 
this or would not this be just as damp?— 
J. A. C., Minn. 

It is very evident that you realize the 
value of a dry poultry house floor. Others 
who have realized the value of such a floor 
have found it. possible to get it by taking 
out about a foot of the soil in the poultry 
house, filling with six or eight inches of 


| cinders; then they lay ordinary hollow 


building tile flat on their sides as close 
together as possible. Over these is laid 
a one-inch concrete floor, using one part of 
Portland cement to three parts sand. The 
cost of such a floor is, of course, more than 
that of some floors of other types, but it 
is almost a complete insurance against 
damp floors, or at least any dampness 
coming up from beneath. As long as the 
walls in the house are tight and snow and 
rain are prevented from blowing into the 
poultry house, the house with a floor such 
as that described will almost assuredly be 
perfectly dry. 


TROUBLE WITH FLEAS 


We have been on this place for several 
years and every year we have failed to get 
rid of all the fleas that the place is in- 
fested with. Could you tell us what to do 
to get relief from these pests?—C. E. E., 
Ohio ° 

Of course, I know that it will be no 
particular comfort to you to know that 
a lot of other people are having just as 
much trouble with fleas on the premises as 
you are having, but nevertheless, that is 
the case, and every spring we hear from 
large numbers of people who are having 
all sorts of trouble with these pests. 

Animals, of course, are the chief carriers 
of the flea, but the fleas develop in dirt 
or trash and not on animals. If adult 
fleas are once introduced into a building, 
they may continue to breed there provided 
suitable conditions are present, even tho 
the animals have been removed for a long 
time. 

Probably the simplest way of eradicat- 
ing the fleas from basements and out- 
buildings with dirt floors is to cover the 
ground with an eighth of an inch of salt 
and allow it to stand for a week or ten 
days. A layer of naphthalene all over the 
floors of houses and basements is very 
effective in killing fleas. Care should be 
taken in any case of this sort to see that 
the entire surface is covered and that the 
covering is allowed to remain for a week 
or more. 

Where the material can be used with 
safety, calcium cyanide may be employed, 
and this can be scattered in barns, hog- 
pens and similar places by dusting or 
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sprinkling on the floor at the rate of one 
pound to each four hundred square feet. 
This calcium cyanide, by the way, is the 
same material that is used to destroy rats, 
ground squirrels, woodchucks, etc., and 
it must be used with caution, and it can be 
used only when the building is vacant. 
Then the material has to be carefully 
swept up in order to avoid poisoning ani- 
mals that may be put into the building. 
Once you get rid of the fleas around the 
house and barns, animals infested with the 
fleas must be kept out of the buildings or 
else the animals must be kept free from 
the fleas, or you will again have difficulty. 
The animals may be washed occasionally 
with a creolin or tobacco dip obtainable 
at most drug stores, or they may be dusted 
thoroly with pyrethrum or-insect powder 
The bedding of domestic animals should 
changed or disinfected at least every two 
weeks, and the complete change of bed- 
ding and the disinfecting of boxes, ken- 
nels, etc., is to be highly recommended. 


KILLING PEACH TREE BORER 


When is the best time to apply the gas 
treatment for peach borers and what 
method should be used?—G. R. D., 
Indiana. 

Paradichlorobenzene, or P. D. B., as it 
is called for short, should be used on 
peach trees in the fall. At the time you 
write it is impossible to set exact dates for 
the treatment of the peach tree borer, 
but in your part of Indiana it will prob- 
ably be from the latter part of September 
to early October, this year, as has been 
the case in past years. 

The P. D. B. erystals are placed in a 
ring about the base of the tree. Simply 
clear away the grass or any growth around 
the trees, leaving the soil level, and for a 
six or seven-year-old tree place one ounce 
of the crystals in a band about an inch 
wide and about one inch from the trunk 
of the tree. 

Younger trees should be treated with a 
smaller amount of the crystals, and older 
ones with somewhat larger amounts. The 
treatment is not to be recommended for 
trees two or three years of age, or younger. 

After the crystals are placed, throw a 
mound of earth about a foot high around 
the tree and pat it down with the back of 
a shovel. Leave the chemical in place for 
about three weeks to a month, at which 
time the mound is torn down and the 
earth scattered. 

The importance of treating at a certain 
time is due to weather conditions. If the 
material is applied too late, after the 
ground has become cold, it will give off too 
little gas to kill the insects. On the other 
hand, application made too early is likely 
to either injure the tree or to lose its effec- 
tiveness before the last eggs of the peach 
tree borers have been hatched. 


KILLING GRASS IN WALK 


We have a brick walk between the house 
and the barn yard in which grass keeps 
coming a What is the best way of pre- 
venting this?—S. D. H., Mo. 

Hot lye solution or hot brine solution 
applied occasionally to the walk as a 
wash will certainly destroy any plant life 
that is likely to make its appearance be- 
tween the bricks. Unfortunately such 
chemical herbicides, if they are not con- 
fined to the walk, will also destroy the 
grass along the edges of the walk, this 
being the chief disadvantage to their use 


“How to Prevent and Kill Worms in 
Poultry” is discussed in extension circular 
187-of the Missouri agricultural college, 
Columbia. 
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3 New Series 
New Lower Prices 


Special Six Series | Advanced Six Series Standard Six Series 


5-Pass. Touring .... $1135  5-Pass. Touring .... $1340 5-Pass. Touring ....$ 865 
2-Pass. Coupé ...s- 1165 7-Pass. Touring ... 1440 2-Pass. Coupe ....-. 875 
5-Pass. Sedan (2-Door) 1215 5-Pass. Sedan (2- Door) 1425 5-Pass. Sedan (2-Door) 895 
4-Pass. Roadster .... 1225 4-Pass. Roadster .... 1475 5-Pass.Sedam (4-Door) 995 
4-Pass. Cabriolet.... 1290 5-Pass. Sport Touring. 1540  5-Pass. Landau Sedan. 1085 
5-Pass. Sedan (4-Door) 1335 5-Pass. Sedan (4-Door) 1545 f. o. b. Racine 
f. o. b. Milwaukee 5-Pass. Victoria .... 1595 
4-Pass. Coupe ..... 1775 
5-Pass. Ambassador .. 1925 


7-Pass. Sedan. ..... 1990 
f. o. b. Kenosha 
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Delays in farming cost 
money. 

That’s why thousands of 
money-making farm 
owners guarantee de- 
pendable operation of 
their trucks, tractors, sta- 
tionary enginesand other 
engine-driven farm 
equipmentas wellastheir 
personal cars by instal- 
ling Champion—the ber- 
ter spark plug. 

And dependability is not 
the only benefit they en- 
joy—they also obtain max- 
imum power, greater en- 
gine efficiency plusa not- 
able saving in gas andoil. 


Follow the lead of pro- 
gressive farmowners and 
millions of motorists by 
making Champion your 
choice. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


aXy 
qos 


Champion X— 
Exclusively for 
Ford cars, trucks 
and tractors— 
packed in the 


Red Box 


60# 


Champion— 
for trucks, tractors 
and cars other than 
Fords—and for all 
stationary engines 
—packed in the 
Blue Box 


75¢ 
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STORAGE OF COMBINE WHEAT 
ITH the increased use 6f the combine 


in harvesting wheat, the question as to 
what is the proper stage of ripeness to 
begin harvesting is claiming a great deal of 
attention. Farmers who have been in the 
habit of binding or heading their wheat 
have learned to judge the time of cutting 
to avoid storage trouble. It is generally 
recognized, however, that wheat must be 
more mature where cut with a combine. 
The exact stage of maturity necessary 


| to escape the danger of bin burning while 


in storage is of prime importance. The 


| fact that an expensive machine must be 


employed for as long a period as possible, 
and the danger that hail may damage the 
standing grain urges the operator to begin 
cutting at the earliest possible moment. 
During the three years, 1923 to 1925, 
the Kansas state agricultural college ran 
extensive experiments in the heart of the 
wheat belt to determine the danger line 
for the storage of combine wheat. During 


| these three years, wheat was stored that 


carried from 10 to 19 percent moisture. 
The critical point was determined to be 
14% percent moisture. That is, wheat that 


| went into the bin with less than 14% per- 


cent moisture was not subject to bin 


| burning, while wheat that went into the 
| bin with over 144 percent moisture was 


| extremely subject to bin burning. 


A few 


| exceptions in either direction were noted. 





E. A. 8., 


| erop and thin 
| We like it for pasture and even where rye 


These were influenced by temperature 
conditions and size and shape of the bin. 
Wide and shallow bins were more satis- 
factory than deep and narrow bins. Sev- 
eral elevators have installed moisture 
testers to aid the wheat growers in deter- 
mining the time to begin harvest.— 
Kans. 


EARLY RYE PROFITABLE 


‘Rye ought to,be more generally sown,” 
says George Goodale, an Indiana farmer. 
“A lot of people under-estimate rye as a 
of it only as a grain crop. 


is threshed it will stand a lot of fall and 
winter pasturing. We have pastured rye 
until it looked as tho it was useless to cut 
it for grain, then have it make eighteen 
to twenty-two bushels per acre. You can- 


; not make much money from that yield 


| but with rye around ninety cents a bushel, 
| as it has been for a few years at Sees 
| time, it is about as good as any other smal 





grain crop. Better than most when you 
figure the feed value of the pasture.” 
Goodale sows rye wy a He likes for it 
to make a good growth before winter sets 
in. Rye sown early in September will fur- 
nish a lot of fall and winter pasture and 
where it is sown in corn it will be ready to 
turn on by the time the corn is out of the 
way. Goodale gets good results from rye 


| and stalk pasture. 


| spring for another crop. 


Rye is also an excellent nurse crop for 
clover seed owing to the fact that it can 
be cut earlier for grain than either wheat 
or oats. Casting about parse men who 
habitually grow rye it was found that 
several of them sowed rye early in corn 
and frequently turned it under in the 
Most of these 
men grew tomatoes, potatoes or some of 
the truck or near-truck crops, but once in 
a while corn followed corn where a good 
growth of rye had been turned under. 

Rye is a favorite among the sweet 
clover advocates. 

“T sow rye in the corn in the fall,” 
Elmer Gratton told me. ‘‘My: young stock 
practically live on it during the fall and 
winter unless weather conditions prohibit 
pasturing. In the spring I sow sweet 
clover on it and I have had better stands 
than any other way I have ever tried. I 


| start out in the spring by pasturing as 
| soon as the weather will permit and pas- 


ture right straight along. By the time th: 

e is gone the sweet pA is supporting 
the stock and frequently gets ahead of it 
If it makes a good growth | cut some hay 
from it late in summér and this first sweet 
clover crop makes a pretty good feed. The 
next year I turn the field under for corn. 
This enables me to get a corn crop every 
two years on the same field. Pasturing 
an acre of ground with as many animals as 
rye and sweet clover will support certainly 
keeps the fertility up and is profitable. 

Where rye is allowed to ripen and is 
hogged off, results seem to be only ordi- 
nary. Experiments show that the practice 
is not generally profitable, yet where rye 
is heavily pastured it sometimes matures a 
yortion of a grain crop which can be uti- 
ized to advantage by allowing the hogs to 
clean it up.—W. C. S., Ind. 


THE CAUSE OF MOLD IN SILAGE 


Those who have had experience in the 
feeding of silage know that there are 
occasionally pockets of moldy silage. It 
was at one time supposed that these 
moldy pockets were caused by air pockets 
and these in turn were thought to be the 
result of untamped silage. Now the Wis- 
consin experiment station comes forward 
with the explanation that these air pockets 
have little to do with the cause of mold. 
To prove this they covered a number of 
small crates in the center of the silo.. They 
found in this case that no mold developed. 

After the completion of these experi- 
ments, the conclusion was reached that 
the moldy pockets were caused by oxygen 
which had been used up in the process of 
fermentation. In other words, that the 
mold developed soon after the corn was 
ensiled; and that when the process of 
fermentation had gone on far enough to 
use up all of the oxygen, the process of 
mold formation ceased. Molds do not 
grow except in the presence of oxygen: 
Tamping the silage was not a preventive. 
Moldy spots were found to be more the 
result of the condition of the corn. 

These conclusions are in line with the 
ractice which is now more commonly 
ollowed, that of simply mixing the en- 
silage well as it goes into the silo, and al- 
lowing it to settle very largely of its own 
weight. The principal advantage of having 
a man in the silo seems to be to get the 
light and heavy particles evenly dis- 
tributed. In a few hours after the silo is 
filled there will be little difference in the 
weight of a cubic foot of tamped or un- 
tam silage. The amount which the 

ensilage will settle is governed very largely 
by the weight and depth of the column of 
ensiled material. 

Most of the mold pockets were found 
in over-ripe, dry fodder. It was found that 
the addition of water avoided the moldy 
pockets and produced a much better 
quality of feed. The better method, of 
course, is to get the corn into the silo 
before it gets too dry. The addition of the 
water gives more weight to the ensilage} 
it excludes some of the air in the stalks— 
consequently reduces the amount of 
oxygen—but its important function, in the 
lightof tests which have been made, is 
that it starts the proper and more rapid 
fermentation of the ensilage. Thus it is 
that the oxygen is used up in the procéss 
of fermentation before the process of mold 
formation has an opportunity to develop. 

Where the silo is not air-tight, air— 
oxygen and nitrogen—gains entrance, 
dry silage and mold results, and with 

penty of moisture, decay, It makes poor 
eed and less feed. While there does not 
seem to be much danger in feeding mdldy 
silage in limited quantities to cattle, ever 
small quantities of it are injurious ail 
dangerous when fed to sheep and horses.— 
A. A. B., Iowa. 

An excellent bu letin on silos, espe- 
cially pit silos, may be’ obtained by writ- 
ing the International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, Ll. 
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lustration shows cut-away section 

of Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloon 
with single cord untwisted into fifteen 
smaller cords, composed of many little 
fibers, all thoroughly saturated and 
insulated with rubber byGum-Dipping 





Dips the Cords of the Carcass 





In the old Fabric Tire, internal friction was 
excessive, and mileage low. This was due to 
the square-woven construction which made it 
impossible to insulate the fabric with rubber. 


Then came the Cord Tire. The cords in 
each ply were laid parallel—with no inter- 
woven cross-threads—permitting much greater 
insulation of the cords—one from another. 
This materially reduced friction—and more 
than doubled tire mileage. But the small cords 
were not insulated with rubber and destructive 
friction within the cord was not. overcome. 


Firestone chemists knew that if they could 
find a way to insulate every fiber of every cord 
with rubber, they could add many thousands 
of extra miles of wear to the Cord Tire. 


in a Rubber Solution 


Such a method was found in the Firestone 
Laboratories —and called ““Gum- Dipping.” 
By this process the cords of the carcass are 
dipped in a rubber solution which penetrates 
to the innermost fibers. 

Gum-Dipping made the Balloon Tire 
practical and established a new standard of 
tire mileage. 


Firestone’s control of raw materials in the 
primary markets of the world, together with 
economical manufacturing and distribution, 
gives you the safety, comfort and long mileage 
of Gum-Dipped Tires at prices no higher than 
you would pay for tires of ordinary construction. 


Call on the Firestone Dealer today. Let 
him save you money and serve you better. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


MERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER Horney Birra d, 
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1. TAKE A WALWORTH 
WELL POINT 


Pick the handiest spot for 
your well, preferably in the 
shade, and be careful of 
course, to. avoid a rocky 
subsoil if you can. 

Screw on the drive ca 
which comes with the well 
point to protect the threads 
from battering. 


ae . 
RES SY +e , 
¥ be ys, > . 


RIVE ITIN WITH A 
MAUL 


Watwortx Wet Points 
are so attached to the pipe 
as to prevent its expanding 
or splitting at the bottom 
in being driven. 

Srop when you reach clear 
water. You may punch 
through into dry earth if 
you drive the point too far. 


|| could eat it. E 
} | to injure it a bit. Last fall we pastured it 
| extra hard thinking that possibly it would 


eree. 


ae a = oa a Fs 
And THE JOB IS DONE 

Watwortu Wet Points 

have been used all over the 

world. They are obtainable 

in most hardware stores 

where farm implements ate 

sold. Write for descriptive 

circular. ; 
WALWORTH COMPANY & 
Gen’! Offices: 51 East 42p St. New York 
Distributors in Principal Cities of theW orld 








s | thin and weak and made a 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S NOTE- 
BOOK 

AUGUST seeding 
of alfalfa seems 

to work out well in 
seasons ome we have 
plenty of moisture 
available to start the 
seed. Very often it is 
so dry at this season 
that germination is 
delayed so long that 
little seedlings can 
hardly make the nec- 
essary growth to en- 
dure the first winter. 
On small patches it 
may be the best way to handle the seeding 
but practically everywhere that it is 





| grown asa field crop, alfalfa is sowed in the 


spring with a nurse crop just as red clover 
has always been sowed. 
7 * * 

Our rate of seeding is usually too high. 
When anyone begins to talk eighteen or 
twenty pounds of seed to the acre I begin 
to doubt the extent of their experience in 
sowing alfalfa. We find twelve pounds of 
seed plenty. I used to think that the ex- 
cess seed was simply wasted but now I am 
inclined to believe that a stand of alfalfa 
that is too thick is not as hardy as one that 
is thin enough that each plant develops 
a heavy root system. The thinner stand 


| will not yield as much the first season and 


will require more cultivation at first to 


| keep out the weeds, but in the later years 


is ahead of the thickly sowed field. 
* ok * 


We have an eighteen-acre field of 
alfalfa that was sowed with oats six years 
ago. The season was dry and we could 
scarcely find the plants of alfalfa after we 
took off the oats. The next season it was 
r yield be- 
cause it had not been able to develop 
enough root system the first season to have 


| much vigor. Ever since it has been as good 


a piece of alfalfa as we ever grew. For 
three seasons now we have pastured this 
off in the fall as closely as horses and sheep 
Even that abuse has failed 


winterkill and be easier to plow in the 


|| spring. Before we got to plow it, however, 
| it had started a crop of hay and we were 


so far behind with our work that we left 
it for another season. I am confident that 
the hardiness of this field, which is Dako- 
ta number twelve, is increased greatly by 
the thin stand allowing each plant a full 


F neers parma both above and below 


ground, 
* . * 

We are trying to get all our fall plowing 

done real early this fall. As a rule, I think 

it wasteful of the nitrogen and humus in a 


'| soil to plow early and leave it lie bare. 
| Continuous late plowing and spring plow- 


ing favors the increase of some of the 
weeds so that we feel an early plowing 
occasionally will be worth while to clean 
these up. 

I am hoping that we can get a heavy 
growth of undergrowth and aftermath 
to turn under in some alkali spots. We 


| need it to neutralize the alkaline condition. 


WALWO 


WELL !POINTS 


WALWORTH CoO. 51 East 42d St. New York 
Please send me your descriptive booklet, giving 
sizes and prices of WALWORTH WELL PornTs. 


Name 
Address 
Town 


Beet tops plowed under are fine for that 


| but the effect wears off after a crop or two. 
* * * 


To produce fruit every year in spite of 
all adversity, I will swear by the dew- 
berry. Our strip of dewberry vines yields 
us a crop each year. As pie material they 
outclass anything else that grows. When 
you get a bunch of berries so big that one 
layer makes a pie so fat that the juice 
runs out, and no dewberry pie is real first 
class unless it does leak a little, you have 
the high point in pie building. A dew- 
berry pie is a cooperative effort with us. 
Dick and I put on some leather gloves and 
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gather the berries and mother takes car 
of the skilled labor from that point on 
Then we all come in strong for the finis! 
at the close of dinner. 
* * ae 

We read much of farmers’ vacatior 
trips but the percentage that take one i; 
small. We plan one annually but for on 
reason or another we seem to fail in th 
realization with about the same frequency 
August would be our ideal time for such a 
trip as our regular farm work is as light 
then as it ever gets. It is said that antici- 
pation is greater than realization, but 
anticipation fails to work after about so 
many disappointments. We still expect 
to work out some of these plans som: 
time. In the meanwhile an occasional] 
Sunday dinner in the woods with some 
good friends and just enough cooking on 
a little campfire to be pleasant is the best 
substitute I know. A half a loaf is always 
better than no loaf and even a slice of! 
bread is better than nothing. For a real, 
restful, well-kept Sunday it is hard to beat 
it. The youngsters can wade in the creek, 
build dams or climb around in the trees 
while the older folks visit and as Service 
says: 


“It is a mighty good world, so it is, dear 


lass, 
When even the worst is said. 
There’s a smile and a tear, a sigh and a 
cheer, 
But better be living than dead; 
A joy and a pain, a loss and a gain; 
There’s honey and maybe some gall: 
Yet still I declare, foul weather or fair, 
It’s a mighty good world after all.”’ 
—George Godfrey, Iowa. 





ASK YOURSELF 

1. Where should shrubs and 
flowers be planted on the lawn? See 
page 5. 

2. In what country is Warsaw? 
Page 12. 

3. How do passenger rates on 
airplanes compare with first class 
railroad rates in Europe? Page 12. 

4. Does tramping increase the 
amount of silage that can be packed 
into a silo? Page 13. 

5. Why do mold pockets form in 
silage? Page 18. 

6. Has the recent change in 
wave lengths improved your radio 
reception? Please tell Successful 
Farming radio editor, Des Moines. 

7. When do the fruit buds in 
strawberries start to form? Page 24. 

8. Where. is the animal Felis 
Domesticus commonly found? Page 


9. What is a “rack” of mutton? 
Page 31. 

10. What joint in the human 
body corresponds to the stifle in a 
horse? Page 32. 

11. Why do hog prices sometimes 
fail to advance in August even 
when receipts are lighter? Page 33. 

12. How many years in the dairy 
cycle? Page 36. 

13. How much of the total pro- 
duction of a dairy cow comes from 
grass? Page 38. 

14. At what northern military 
post did Jefferson Davis serve as a 
lieutenant? Page 41. 

15. What 
mean? Page 9. 

16. How does static electricity 
affect crops? Page 8. 

17. What dates will your state 
fair be held this year? Page 46. 

18. Name three kinds of hash- 
Page 56. 
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How a slight extra cost 





The right fertilizer boosts / RESULT—more profits. 


boosted spinach yield 150% 


Spinach was planted in two fields, side by side, at 
the New Jersey experiment station. One field was 
left unfertilized. It produced 198 crates of spinach 
to the acre. The other field had 1600 pounds of a 
9-8-3 fertilizer at planting time, and yielded 507 








the marketable yield. crates per acre. 





Use ‘‘fertilizer’’ logic when you buy oil 





Any farmer knows that he usually gets back more 
money than he puts into the right fertilizer. But 
do you realize you get back more than the extra 
few cents you put into Gargoyle Mobiloil? An 
immediate cut in oil consumption of from 10% to 
50% frequently brings the cost of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
below the cost of other oils. Other savings come in 
lower repair bills, less time out for break-downs, 


The correct grade of Mobilod RESULT—more profits less over-heating, and a marked cut in carbon 


cuts the engine expenses. 





troubles. Gargoyle Mobiloil brings you these savings 





because it has an added margin of safety in lubrica- 
tion to meet every engine need. 


Tractor oil . . . automobile oil . . . and? 





automotive manufacturers 
approve it! 


yee guide— if your car is not listed below see any Mobiloil 
j dealer for the complete Chart. It recommends the correct 
grades for all cars, trucks and tracrérs. And remember that. . . 


ing terms. The terms “tractor oil” and “automobile 
oil” are used as though that described the correct 
oil. But tractors vary greatly in design. So do 
automobiles. So do trucks. The Mobiloil Board of 
Engineers has made a special study of all engines, 
yours included. And their recommendations are so 
accurate that 609 makers of automobiles and other 


7 Oils are frequently bought and sold under mislead- 


609 





















































‘The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated below, are Mobiloil | ; : 
OB,” Mabideil Anctic C"Ape.”), Mobilell “A,” Déobileil "BB," automotive equipment do not hesitate to approve 
and Mobiloi! *“B.”” them. 
1927 | 1926 | 1923 | 1924 You will find that Mobiloil is not only worth its 
mssncse | ¢/ {2/21 E] 5/2 | extra price but is worth a trip to town where this is 
CARS é g eiel§ Fi es necessary. Take advantage of the substantial sav- 
n n” ” bed 
Soll has ings on barrel and half-barrel orders of Gargoyle 
Raich. --vees+-f A [Ase-t A thse. A jie] A Ase Mobiloil. The complete chart at all Mobiloil dealers’ 
| | Chandler Sp.6...] A | A }....}. A ae! pee I j ilol , 
ae ps. A ae [A |e Aas ae tells you just which grade of Mobiloil to use in each 
Chevrolet...... Arc.|Arc.|Arc.}Arc. | Arc.|Arc. | A 
Ghar eo, 70,80) 4 | ASA | AR ARIAS MG of your motors. 
" other mods.) A‘\Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc.]....}... 
Dodge Bros.4-cyl| A jArc.| A [Arc.| A |Are.| A jArc} | 
} Je Eee A |Are.] A jAre.| A |Arc.| A [Arc] | 
POM <pescencs E;/EIE/EJ/E/E/JE/E 
Franklin. ...... BB | BB} BB | BB/ BB} BB/| BB| BB 
Hudson......... A |Arc.| A |Are.| A }Are.| A | Are. asecr, 
Hupmobile. ... . A jAre.| A {Are.] A Arc.| A (Are & 2 
Sie Re ee FE A |Arc.| A |Arc.} A /Are 
axwell....... . ye = ee ..| A |Arc.| A |Are 
Nash..... A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Are.|Are |Arc 
Oakland........ A |Arc.] A |Arc.| A Arc.| A |Are 
Oldsmobile... . . . A |Arc.] A |Arc.| A Arc.| A |Arc t 
Overland........] A [Arce.| A /Arc.| A |Are.] A | Are. 
Packard 6.......] A |Arc.]| A /Arc.] A |Are.} A | A co g 
“«  8........ A [Are.| A |Are.] A |Arc.| A | Arc 
eee A {Are.| A |[Are.}Arc. | Arc. | Are. | Arc 
Reo. ..| A jArc.| A |Are.] A |Arc.]| A |Are 
A A |jArc.| A |Are.j| A | Arc Arc. | Are Mo | Ol 
este cases r 9, 4 a . — 4 2 Are. 
Ce ctgesesonce re. | Are | Are Arc. ry 
Willys-Knight 4..|%...|....| B |Arc.| B |Arc.| B |Arc. t your guide 
iiyeiigie || 1B lave | B lA r Make the chart your g 








VACUUM 


MAIN BRANCHES: New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
OIL C O MPAN ¥. Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dadllas 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
















Comfort 
and Safety 
With Economy 


Combine d with their cushion- | 
ing “give’ 
wiry strength of Fisk Balloon 


Cords sets new standards for 


complete safety and long 
mileage. 


In the familiar Fisk tread, 
thick, tough and durable, skid 
preventing and puncture re- 
sisting, you will find the reason 


why users of Fisk Balloon 


Cords roll mileage records up 
to unaccustomed heights. 


There is a tire for every 
need—in type, size and 
price—in the Fisk line. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE”’ 


for comfort, the | 
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Fine heads of cabbage for either home on 
market 


LATE WORK IN THE GARDEN 
OULD youlike to have a little bit the 
best garden you ever had in your life? 

You may have set up a record that it 
would be hard to equal, but most people 
could enjoy the experience of the best 
garden ever, by simply getting the garden 
fever once more in the late summer and 
early fall. It is a very easy thing to get 
the garden fever in the spring, but try 
acquiring a case of garden fever now and 
see what results it will give you next 
spring. 

Some of the things that may be done 
now include the following: 

Clean the witch grass and other sorts of 
grass and weeds out of the asparagus bed, 
and thus assure a better crop next year. 

Make a good compost pile of soil for use 
in the hotbed, making this up with equal 
parts of rich garden loam and manure. 
Water down the pile occasionally after 
building it up with layer after layer of 
such soil and manure, and by next spring 
you will have a wonderful soil all ready 
for the hotbed, and perhaps some for some 
of the coldframes. 

Try planting winter radishes. Some 
of these Chinese radishes will keep until 
March if they are handled like rutabagas 
or turnips. They will add a nice variety 
to the menu. 

Watch for the late insects such as cab- 
bage worms and asparagus beetles. Four 
parts of hydrated lime mixed very thoroly 
with one part of arsenate of lead, applied 
as a dust, will control them. 

It is just about time to begin blanching 
the celery. You may set boards on each 
side of the row two or three weeks before 
harvesting, if you wish, or yeu may draw 
the stalks of the early celery together and 
bank with two or three inches of soil, if you 
prefer, adding to this soil every few days 
until by the middle or last of September 
the soil will reach close to the top of the 
celery. 

Gather together all weeds and like 
materials, including grass, lawn clip- 
pings, etc., before any weed seeds have 
developed and cornpost them with alter- 
nate layers of soil and manure. This 
keeps all the trash and litter picked up, 
removes hibernating places for insects, and 
makes it possible to have the best sort of 
fertilizer for the garden crop next spring. 


FRUITS THAT WIN THE RIBBON 


In addition to having first-class fruit, 
there are some little points about exhibit- 
ing that have a lot to do with the distribu- 
tion of the ribbons and premiums. 

First of all, when making up plates of 
apples, pears, or any other fruit for that 
matter, for exhibit, each individual speci- 
men in each plate should be very carefully 
selected. Always look for absolute uni- 
formity in size, color and shape. Even the 
stems, which must always be left on, 
should be as nearly alike as possible. Get 
the markings at the blossom end of the 
fruit just as nearty alike as it is possible to 
find, and also the markings around the 
stem. You should select specimens typical 
of the variety. Do not take over-large 
specimens or undersized ones. 

in the case of colored varieties of apples 
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choose the highest color you can find, bu 
by no means should you use one or two 
highly colored specimens on a plate with 
others of only medium color. . This will 
make the medium-colored specimens actu- 
ally look pale, and it would spoil the uni- 
formity. It is an absolute essential that 
the fruit be free from blemish. 

Any worm holes, scabs or spots, scale 
frost injury, limb rub, worm stain, is a 
blemish, but insect and fungus injuries ar 
far more serious blemishes than frost o1 
spray injury, and the like. 

Remember when a judge goes over thi 
fruit in a plate carefully, and he will gx 
over it carefully, if the plate is up for com- 
parison to pick the best, the probabilities 
are that the judge will find minute blem- 
ishes, and when he finds them they will 
probably be the deciding factor in the 
plaeing of that particular plate. 

The judge will always make allowanc« 
for varieties that are out of season, but 
remember that those varieties which hav: 
been kept the best or show up as having 
kept the best, will have the best chance for 
the premium. 

Most people who are in the habit of 
getting most of the prizes, always hav 
two or three or more specimens as a! 
extra supply to fill in on any plate, so that 
if any specimen is harmed or taken fron 
the plate, a substitute may be supplied fo! 


the specimen lost. 








CULTIVATION IMPROVES GROWTH 

This picture shows a row of seven-year- 
old Grimes Golden trees in a young 
orchard in the Moses-Fell Annex Farm 
near Bedford, Indiana, which is under th« 
management of Purdue experiment sta- 
tion. The large well-developed tree on the 
right has been cultivated during the sum- 
mer months and seeded to rye cover crop 
each fall ever since the trees were planted 
The smaller trees in the distance and to th¢ 
left were set out at the same time and 
after the first year the land was seeded to 
grass and the only cultivation they have 
received since that time is in a small area 
around each tree, which has been hoed 
each year to keep down the weeds. 

From one hundred to two hundred 
pounds of acid phosphate is used each 
year on the rye sown on the cultivated 
area in order to insure a good growth of 
rye for the winter cover crop to prevent 
the land from w ashing. This rye is thoroly 
disced under early in May each year to 
add humus to the soil and to increase th« 
available plant food for the young trees 
The land is then thoroly disced at intervals 
during the summer until rye is sown again 
in September. Usually five or six cultiva- 
tions are given which keep down the 
weeds and form a dust mulch to conserve 
moisture. The land was originally a poor 
clay, but under this system of manage- 
ment is gradually increasing in available 
plant food as indicated by the heavier 
growth made by the rye each succeeding 
year and also by the improved phy sical 
condition of the soil as indicated by its 
darker color and by the way the ground 
works. 

The larger tree on the cultivated area 
will begin bearing fruit this season and 
within the next two or three years should 
be producing several times as ‘much as the 
smaller trees that are growing in the 
permanent sod. 
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THE Forp Car differs from other cars in one important respect. In the 
Ford, the engine and transmission, mounted within the same housing, 
must be lubricated by the same oil. This oil has to do a double duty. 


Questions 
for every FORD owner 
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1 What sort of oil is best for the engine? 
An oil of golden purity that will do its work and leave the engine free from 
carbon and from gummy, sticking valves and dirty plugs. 

What sort of oil is best for the transmission ? 


An oil with the anne Seas power that causes it to saturate the 
fabric linings, preserve them, and keep them free from the wear and glaze that 
produce a jerky action. 


Is there one oil that serves both purposes ? 
Yes. Texaco Motor Oil F meets both requirements perfectly. It is the double- 
duty oil for Fords. The benefits are substantial, the improvement immediate. 


The Ford car is an easy car to drive. It is notably flexible in traffic, and 
universally serviceable—as everyone knows. But it does require suitable 
lubrication. Ask for Texaco Motor Oil F by name. See the golden color 
as it pours. The Texaco Red Star and Green T marks the place to buy. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Texaco Petroleum Products 










































For rabbits, quail or all- 
round shooting, you can 
depend on WESTERN Xpert 
shells to get the game. 
Xpert isa top-quality, 
smokeless load at a popular 
price. Fast, uniform, with 
dense, even patterns. Try it! 


WESTERN’S famous, long- 
range Super-X—the load 
with the Short Shot String 
—leads them all for ducks, 
geese or turkey. WESTERN 
Non-Corrosive .22’s prevent 
rusting and pitting and 
make your rifle shoot longer 
and better. See your dealer, 
or write us for free descrip- 





tive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY | 
811 Hunter Ave., East Alton, III. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE PROFIT IN STRAWBERRIES 


According to the records of shipments of 
the fruit growers’ association of Republic, 


Missouri, furnished thru the courtesy of | 


Dr. E. L. Beal, secretary, to Professor 


T. J. Talbert, the strawberries shipped | 


thru this association have yielded an aver- 
age of $79 an acre as the return per acre 
in this locality. 

These records cover a period from 1900 
to 1926 inclusive, a period of 27 years. The 
average amount of berries shipped yearly 
has been 231% carloads, and the general 
average price received has been $2.31 a 
crate. 

Considering the harvesting expenses for 
24-quart crates, the figures are about as 
follows: 

Picking expense, 3 cefits per quart 


24-quart crates 
Hauling, grading and loading, per crate 


Total harvesting costs per crate 


Deducting this harvesting expense of 
$1.25 per crate from the general average 
sale price of $2.31, the growers have as 
their return $1.06 on each crate. 
average production per acre for the 27- 
year period has been about 75 crates, 
which gives the producer an average 
return over this period of $79.50 per acre. 
Of course, he has had the expense of set- 
ting out plants and of cultivation, so the 
$79.50 represents his labor income and 
his income on the land, etc. 

However, it should also be remembered 
that since’ these records cover a period of 
27 years, they cover a period of time in 
which the buying power of the dollar was 
considerably larger than it is right now, 
and therefore the value of the straw- 
berry crop has been of even greater impor- 


the surface. 


BOOSTING NEXT YEAR’S BERRY 
CROP 


The care the strawberry patch gets | 
| from now on this summer is going to mean 


a lot when it comes to the number of 


The | 


August, 1927 


Pathe 
ews 


First on the Scene 
First on the Screen 


China seethes and boils. Columns of 
cable despatches on the first pages of 
all the newspapers in the land. The 
biggest news of the day, coming from 
a country across the world! 

Yet you go to your favorite motion 
picture theatre and there on the 
screen Pathe News shows you the 
news as it happens. 

How can this be done? 

Only by a world-wide organization, 
with cameramen so posted that 
wherever the news is breaking a Pathe 
News man is there. 

Only by forethought which sees in advance 
that which is about to happen, and provides 
against the day it does. 


Two Pathe News cameramen were already in 
China wii outbreak, and another on the way. 


More than Luck enters into the making of the 
world’s best-known motion picture. It is 
brain power, man power, the coordination 
that comes from sixteen years’ experience as 
the pioneer news reel. 

Unless you see the Rooster, you do not see 
the Pathe News. 


Ask for the Pathe News 
at your favorite theatre 


PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 
35 West 45th Street, New York 








| tance than the figures might indicate on | 





blossoms that will be borne during the | 


fruiting season next year, and conse- 


| quently the amount of fruit the patch 


| best plants the succeeding season. 


produces, other things being equal. 
Fruit bud formation in the new crown 
takes place during the summer and early 


fall, and those first laid down produce the | 


It is 
absolutely imperative that clean, shallow 


| cultivation be given until early fall. There 
| should be plenty of humus in the soil. 
| No weeds or grass should be allowed to 


grow. Surplus runners should be removed 
after the rows have been filled enough, for 
otherwise they will crowd the other plants 
and have the same effect as weeds. 

Make every effort to see that a strong, 


| vigorous set of plants is had at the earliest 


| as the potatoes are dug. 


possible date and then avoid a crowding | 
of the patch by late plants that will simply | 


prove to be a hindrance rather than a help. 


SAVING SEED POTATOES 
According to F. C. 
time, if one expects to keep his own seed 
supply, and select it from potatoes of his 
own growing. 


_ He explains that after the potatoes are | 
in the bin one is unable to tell whether the | 
| little ones came from good or poor hills, | 


while this is easy when the hills are seen 
He gives the 


| experience of practical growers in corrobo- 
| ration. 


“T have always hill-selected my seed at 
digging time, and as a result I have 


doubled my yield in the past five years,” | Tacai'se 





Gaylord of Purdue, 
seed potatoes should be saved at digging | 


WANTED! 


500 FARMERS TO 
GO INTO BUSINESS 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. 1A9718, FREEPORT, ILL. 














LAST’ 


FL Ber Rice iy deine. 


. 
in 90 Days 
BOOKS—NO LESSONS. Big jobs waiting to pay 
$50 to $200 ae. Come to COYNE for 90 days then 
tone. Learn b ing. CO Y ou train and «¢: 5 le 
Vritc for hig FREE hosk end FREE RR. Fare offer, COYNE ELEG= 
HOOL, 1300 W. Harrison St., Dept. C7-st Chicago, Ul. 
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says J. B. Shivley, a potato grower of 
northern Indiana who has been saving his 
own strain of Rurals for more than ten 
years. Mr. Shivley’s potatoes, when 
planted along with the best strains of 
certified seed yielded as well as the certi- 
fied, thus proving that any farmer who 


has a good late potato patch planted from 
selected or disease-free seed can keep his 
seed in the cornbelt for a period of years 
without loss of vigor or ability to produce 
big yields, provided he carefully selects 
his seed potatoes. 

W. W. Stauffer is another Indiana 
farmer whose record is worthy of atten- 
tion. He has averaged over 325 bushels per 
acre for the past three years, and he also 
has developed a real strain of Rurals by 
careful selection of the best hills at digging 
time. Mr. Stauffer digs a few rows at a 
time by hand and then he saves the hills 
which have a large number of uniform, 
healthy, good tubers. Stauffer plants his 
potato field to good seed and tends the 
field carefully. Thus by constant selecting | 
from the very best hills year after year, 
the seed has gradually become better and 
better instead of worse, as in the average 
farm potato patch. 


KEEPING ONIONS DEPENDS ON 
CURING 


The very first. step in successful storage 
of onions is careful curing, and this careful 
curing must start in the field. 

When the onion crop is harvested for 
dry onions, harvest must be delayed until 
the tops ripen or fall over, or mature 
enough to wither near the top of the bulb. 
\t this stage, bulbs should be pulled, and 
the whole plant allowed to dry. Drying is 
facilitated by placing the bulbs in rows in 
such a way that the tops will partially 
protect the bulbs from the direct sunlight. 

Leave the bulbs in the sun until the 
tops are completely dry, then clip off the 
tops about an inch above the bulbs. Leave 





. small piece of twisted stem attached to 
the bulb in order to protect against fungus. 

Proper onion storage provides a free 
irculation of air around the individual 

ulbs. This is best provided by storing 
n slat erates which should be stacked in 
the storage on a platform built in such a 
vay that there will be a circulation of air 
inderneath the crates as well as around 
hem. 

Successful onion storage demands a cool 
emperature and low humidity, so it is 
specially important that they be stored 
n a well-ventilated place and a place that 
s as nearly dry as possible. 


BE SURE OF SUPER ROOM 


In many localities the bees have been 
storing honey very rapidly all thru the 
month of July, often as much as from 
iree to five pounds daily. Remember that 
| localities where the honey flow is rapid 
n August and well into the tollowing 
months, it will be very important indeed 
) provide additional room for storage of 
mey in order to avoid danger of swarm- 
g and also in order to have the maximum | 
turns from every hive. 
Watch your hives carefully and do not 
ail to provide that much necessary room | 
1 the storage of honey. 
But just a word of caution. The storing 
f surplus should continue without inter- | 
iption as long as the honey flow lasts, 
it toward the end add supers cautiously, 
nd the last one should be added on top | 
stead of next to the brood nest. Toward 
e end of the honey flow unfinished 
ctions may be concentrated on those 
‘lonies which are working best in the 
ction, while other colonies may be given 
ipers of full-depth combs, or partly | 
led food chambers in which to store the 
mainder of the crop. 





What is more logical than a strawberry 
itch? Think of strawberries and cream, 
‘th of which you can produce. 
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Here are Bigger Profits 
for every Farmer who uses Machinery 


Farm machines enable you to make more money, but 
you will never get the greatest possible amount of 
profit out of your machinery unless you take care of it 
—and nine-tenths of that care is ““Lubrication.” 


Implement Makers 
who have now adopted 


ALEMITE or 
ALEMITE-ZERK 


Advence-Remety Ce Company 
Allis-Chalmers any 
American Seeding 3 achine Co. 
Appleton Manufacturing Co. 
Athens Plow Compan 
Athey Truss Wheel Com pay 
Avery | Power Machinery 
D. Baker Saeear 
pontios Manufacturing Co. 
anufacturing 
Sear Tractors, Inc. 
Belle City Mfg. Company 
Bloom Manu acturing Co. 
Bossert Corporation 
jrows Lynch Scott Co, 
. Case a Works 

;. i Case T. M. Company 
Caterpillar Pane Company 
Climax Corporation 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Co. 
Deere & Company 
Deere & Mansur Works 
John Deere Harvester Works 
John Deere Plow Works 
John Deere Spreader Works 
John Deere Tractor Works 
Electric Wheél Company 
saneeqee- Brantingham Corp. 

T. Ferrell Company 
Sus River Tractor Company 
Full-Crawler Com ~ y 
Gehle Bros. Mf 





a. 
Gravely Motor Plow & CultivatorCo, 


Gray Tractor C lad 
Hart-Parr ny a od 

Hayes Pump & Pianter Co. 
Hocking Valley Mfg. Co. 
Huber anufacturing Co. 
Hummer Plow Works 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co, 
Innes Shocker Company 
International Harvester Co 
Jacobsen Mfg. Co. 

J. T. Tractor Company 
Joliet Manufacturing Co. 
Kewanee Implement Co. 
Litchfield Mfg. Com ad 
Louden Machinery . 
McAdams & Sons 
Massey-Harris C -, gga 
Messinger Mfg. C 


Mi ey ee Threshing Mach, Co, 


Moline Implement Company 
Monarch Tractors Corp. 

New Beeman Tractor Company 
Nichols & Shepard Co. 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Parker Pattern Works 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Co. 
Pioneer Tractors, Inc. 

Rock Island Plow Com 


mpan 
E.W.RossEnsilageCutter & SoCo. 


Stoughton Wagon Company 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 
oro Manufacturing Co. 
Van Brunt Mf¢. Company 
Western Harvester Co. 
Wisconsin Tractor Company 


CANADA 


Robt. Bell Engine & Thresher Co. 
Cockshutt Plow Company 
Massey-Harris Co., Ltd. 

John Goodison Thresher Co. 
International Harv. C r- , Led. 
Sawyer-Massey Co. 

Verity Works—Masgey- Harris 
Waterloo Mfg. ee Ltd 

Waterous Compa® y, Ltd. 

Geo, White & Sons. Led. 
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High Pressure Lubrication for Farm Implements 


Improper lubrication, neglected lubrication, means 
frequent breakdowns, loss of time, costly repairs, higher 
operating costs. It means excessive wear that shortens 
the life of machines and cuts down the number of 
seasons these machines can increase your profits. 


The Alemite High Pressure Lubrication System, how- 
ever, is making it very easy nowadays for farmers to 
get every possible profit-dollar out of their machinery. 
Because it makes lubrication so simple that it is not 
neglected. Because it makes lubrication so positive 
that the job is always done right. 


This is why the leading implement manufacturers are 
now equipping their new machines with the Alemite 
System—the same proven system in use today on more 
than 10,000,000 automobiles. 


Look for Alemite on new machines— 
install it on your present implements 


And remember, that at small cost your present ma- 
chines can be also equipped with Alemite. Alemite 
fittings costing a few cents will save bearings worth 
many dollars. 


If you are not already familiar with the way the Alemite 
System is used, here it is. You merely attach the handy 
Alemite Compressor Gun to the fitting on each bearing. 
A twist of the wrist forces clean, fresh lubricant en- 
tirely through the bearing. At the same time you can 
see the old, gritty, worn-out grease being forced oui. 
You know you have done a real job. 


If your automobile or implement dealer cannot supply 
you with these money-saving Alemite fittings let 
know and we will tell you the name of the nearest 
dealer who can. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF STEWART-WARNER 
2694 INorth Crawford Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Address: 
Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


Valuable Book FREE 
Mail this coupon today and you'll receive our valuable and 
interesting book, “‘Alemite on the Farm.” It will show you 
how you can easily increase profits and cut down expenses. 





Bassick Mfg. Co., 2694N, Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your book, “‘Alemite on the Farm.” 











Name 

Address 
| Town... spinoeiill State 
Check here [ si . your Geaier does not carry Aiemite Fittings 
Lae ae a a — oe oe oe 


EMITE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


IT TAKES SO LITTLE 

It takes so little to make us sad, 

Just a slighting word or a doubting sneer, 
Just a scornful smile on some lips held dear; 
And our footste ps lag, tho the goal seemed 

near, 

And we lose the courage and hope we had— 
So little it takes to make us sad 


It takes so little to make us glad 
Just the cheering clasp of a friendly hand, 
Just a word from one who can understand; 
And we finish the task we long had planned, 
And we lose the doubt and the fear we had— 
So little it takes to make us glad. 

—Ida Goldsmith Morris. 


FELIS DOMESTICUS 

It is sometimes 
necessary to give 
common things a for- 
midable name in or- 
der to arouse curiosi- 
ty. Felis is the scien- 
tific name for cat and 
domesticus means just 
a domestic cat. These 
friendly creatures 
have been household 
pets since thirteen centuries before Christ. 

When America was being settled, the 
cat played a useful in part reducing the 
great hordes of mice and other rodents. 
Cats have acquired a bad reputation by 
eating birds and robbing nests. This is 
very often the fault of the owner who 
keeps more cats than he can 
feed properly 








Conducted by KIRK FOX 


‘The yield was very good, 26.11 bushels 
per acre. The yield would have been 
greater if there had been less hot weather 
and a little more rain at podding time. 
The cost of production was $25.64 per 
acre. I had never been able to raise beans 
at a cost of less than $35 or $30 an acre. 
The low production cost, good yield and 
a fair price enabled me to secure a net 
return of $30.44 per acre. 

“Both this and last year I won first 
place on beans in the project class during 
East Lansing farmers’ week: The people 
in this community are getting more and 
more interested in club work. Club work 
has induced this community to use fer- 
tilizers, to grow legumes, especially sweet 
clover, and has shown folks that adapted 
varieties of corn give the best yield and 
highest profits.’”—Y. P B., Mich. 


COLLECTING INSECTS 

In the May club department of Success- 
ful Farming many of you probably read 
the story which told how to make collec- 
tions of insects. Now 1 am going to show 
you a prize-winning collection and some 
of the winners in the Indiana contest. 

Marvin Bennett, Vanderburg county, 
Indiana, won first place. Second prize 
went to Mary L. Sloan of Worthington 
county, and third to Eldo Brown of 
Blackford county. Marvin won the indi- 
vidual trophy cup given by J. J. Davis of 
the entomology department at Purdue 
university. He also received for his school 


PLAGER HELPS BOYS SUCCEED 


Back of nearly 
every one of the most 
successful 4-H clubs 
is an older person 
who, as a leader, is 
deeply interested in 
seeing the juniors get 
a fair chance to learn 
about better rural 
living and to develop 
into useful citizens 
Such a person is L 
W. Plager who, in 
addition to running 
2 his quarter - section 
farm in Grundy county, Iowa, crams in 
time each summer to give the livestock 
and grain vlub members of his county 
several days. He assists them in selecting 
pigs and calves to feed, trains them for 
judging contests, helps them at the fairs 
and assists in interesting new boys and 
girls in jumor work. 

The members get much from this ener- 
getic leadership. For ten years Grundy 
county has been in the forefront at the 
junior judging contests and other 4-H 
competitive affairs. For example, it is 
the only county to have won twice the 
huge trophy given at the annual junior 
short course at the state agricultural col- 
lege for the best corn and grain judging 
team. Grundy has won first and had hig]! 
placing individuals at the livestock judg- 
ing contest in connection with the short 

course. The county’s junior 
work at the state fair has 








There are two classses of 
cats, the long-haired cat of 
the East—such as Persian, 
Angora, etc.—and the short- 
haired cat of Europe. Of 
course, the cat family in- 
cludes the lion, tiger, leo- 
pard, jaguar, cougar, pan- 
ther, lynx and many small 
wild cats. They are all car- 
hivorous or meat eaters. 

Food for cats naturally 
consists largely of meats 
and some green vegetables. 
Starchy foods such as pota- 
toes, rice, etc., must be 
avoided. 

You may be interested in 
knowing that associations 
have been organized for the 
registration of cat pedigrees 
the same as for other live- 
stock. There is a paper de- 
voted exclusively to cats 
ind several good books may be had on 
the subject. 


HE RAISED BEANS 


An acre of beans returned George 
Dershen of Gratiot county, Michigan, a 
profit of $30.44. Here is how he did it: 

“My crop was raised on a clay loam 
soil,” George told me. “It was new 
ground, and there were twelve stumps 
left in it. The field was in corn the year 
before. I disced the stubble before plowing 
in order to give better unity of the soil 
particles of the subsoil and surface soil. I 
also burnt some of the stumps. The beans 
were planted on June 23rd, in drills 28 
inches apart at the rate of fifty pounds per 
acre, or 300 pounds for 614 acres. 

“The field was rolled again after plant- 
ing. No commercial fertilizer or barnyard 
manure was used because the ground was 
new. I cultivated the plot three times, 
first with a two-row walking cultivator. | 
also hoed the beans twice. I pulled, raked 
and bunched them on October 2nd intend- 
ing to thresh from the field on the 4th but 
it rained. 1 had to turn them twice. 





been very creditable. 

Boys who have passed thé 
club age are now making 
good in other lines. Thre: 
of Plager’s club members 
have gone on to agricultural 
school. Two are still at col- 
lege, while another has fin- 
ished and is taking up farm- 
ing at home. Another is 
head feeder for a large herd 
in an adjoining state. Still 
another is engaged in farm- 
ing. 

On the other hand, Plager 
has gained something valu- 
able in return for his efforts 
Helping farm boys is his 
hobby. It has been a great 
satisfaction to know that he 








Var in Be ninett 


a large trophy cup given by A. G. Mitten 
in honor of his father, a pioneer entomolo- 
gist of Indiana. 

You also see here a portion of the insect 
collection made by Marvin Bennett. These 
folks had much fun collecting insects and 
they learned a lot, too. 


Marvin Bennett, Mary L. Sloan 
and Eldo Brown 


was helping the lads learn 
and develop. Time given to 
clubs has been a_ chang 
from work at home and has 
annually been Plager’s vacation. He 
would rather do it than go to the lakes for 
a fishing trip. Plager has seen every baby 
beef shown in the 4-H department at the 
Iowa state fair. It has been easy for him 
to keep abreast of better livestock and 
general farming methods, since thru his 
position as leader of clubs, his contacts 
have been numerous and varied.—W. J. 


H., Iowa. 
A FORESTRY CLUB 


A boys’ forestry club was organized this 
year in Van Buren county, Michigan, with 
R. J. Martin, agricultural director of th: 
high school, as_ leader. These boys 
planted 5,000 trees in accordance with the 
extension project of the department of boys 
and girls’ clubs, Michigan state college 

\ total of 69,500 seedlings and trans- 
plants went into the county last spring as 
a result of a reforestation program. 

In the neighborhood of 100,000 trees 
were ordered but on account of the tre- 
mendous demand by Michigan people for 
seedlings and transplants, about half the 


orders could not be filled.—W. F. J., Mich. 
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A COMPLETELY NEW LINE OF FOURS 





LOWER IN PRICE ~ FINER IN PERFORMANCE 








HESE smart new cars are de- 

lightfully comfortable and 
roomy, yet.nimble and compact in 
traffic. Much less expensive to 
own and operate—yet the sturdiest 
and most dependable fours Dodge 
Brothers have ever produced. 


They are tastefully lacquered in soft 
pastels, thoroughly equipped, beau- 
tifully appointed and look far costlier 
than they actually are. 


The new motor is admittedly re- 
markable. Better than anything— 
regardless of type—in the low price 


field. 





Be 


Simple, powerful and quiet—with 
almost unbelievable smoothness 
and flexibility. 


Hot-spot manifold—standard gear 
transmission—five-bearing crank- 
shaft—single disc clutch—balloon- 
geared steering—new type cylinder 
head—new oiling and cooling sys- 
tems and many other vital refine- 
ments distinguish this greatest of 
four-cylinder power plants. 


Drive one of these cars today and 
appreciate its amazing flow of power 
—its remarkable quietness and its 
unusual smartness of design. 
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DoDGE BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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The Traveler’s Telephone 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AMERICANS are the 

greatest travelers in 

the world. They have 

knit the country together 
by steel rails and made it 
the largest and most pros- 
perous business community 
the world has ever seen. 
susiness, friendship and po- 
litical solidarity are main- 
tained by personal touch, 
by travel and the telephone. 

Wherever the business 
man goes in this country, 
be it thirty miles or three 
thousand, he is still within 
earshot of his office, his 
family and his friends. 

He can get them and they 
can get him, and for the 
longest callin the United 
States the day rate is only 
$12 and the night rate is 
only $6. 


For the Bell Telephone 

‘System is an idea in 

force nationally. All 
the instruments are designed 
in the Jargest industrial lab- 
oratory in the world and 
made in the same factories 
to the one standard of fit- 
ness. All of the telephone 
builders, repairers and oper- 
ators are trained to the 
same ideal and aim; stated 
by President Walter S. 
Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for 
the nation, so far as hu- 
manly possible free from 
imperfections, errors or de- 
lays, and enabling at all 
times anyone anywhere to 
pick up a telephone and 
talk to anyone else anywhere 
else, clearly, quickly and at 
a reasonable cost.” 


FARMING 
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Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 


TRUCKS -WAGONS -WHEELS 


and Trailers. Also any size steei or wood wheel to fit 


any farm truck, wagon or trailer. 


Farm Tractors— 


Crawler Attachment tor Ford or International Tractors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 








Greatest LOG SAW Offer 
ee limbs. Make big money. Use 4H-P En- 


gine for other work. F } 
from Factory or nearest of 10 Branch Houses. Cash—Easy 


Te 


i. 200m 


Puls the OTTAWA 
Working For You 


Send You the 
One man saws 15 cords a day—easy. 
Saws faster than 10 men. Shipped 


rms. Write for 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2121-w Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 





2121ew Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa... 


“@< Save-the-Horse 
f | a Treatment 


6 guaranteed to end spavin, thoropin, 
splint, tendon trouble, side bone and 
shoulder,knee,ankle and hoof lameness. 


If Save-the-Horse fails, 

your money is refunded! 
Send for free book (64 pages, illustrated) and 
copy of guarantee-bond. Book contains results 
and discoveries of our 35 years treating horses. 
All veterinary advice is free. Write today! 

TROY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
336 State St Binghamton, N. Y. 
Save-the-Horse ¢s sold with signed guar- 

antee by druggtsts or sent prepaid. 
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MADE HIS OWN SCHOOL MONEY 
When Willett 


Thomas, one of the 
Arkansas City hig! 
school vocationai 
agricultural stu- 
dents, was told by 
his father that the 
“style” in which he 
went to school last 
year would be gov- 
erned by the suc- 
cess of his crop 
project raised dur- 
ing the summer, 
young Willett set 
to work in earnest. Result: Young 
Thomas made more than $500 at his pro}- 
ect; he had the record project of his class 
and is now attending school in ‘‘as grand 
style as the best of ’em.” 

“Now, $500 projects are not the usual 
thing among high school students,” W. 
R. Sheff, head of the agricultural depart- 
ment says. Thomas’ project brought in 
almost half as much money as all the rest 
of the students made together. His proj- 
ect was preparing the ground, sowing, 
caring for and harvesting 100 acres of 
wheat. Total expenses for the tract 
amounted to $1,309.59 and net profits 
were $521.41. 

“When my father said it all depended 
upon the success of my project as to how 
I could go to school, I set to work. A 
fellow might as well not go to school as to 
go in a poor way and not enjoy things. 
Working constantly, not by fits and starts, 
I think meant part of my success at least. 
Plowing the ground early and keeping 
after it I found to be another important 
thing. I tried to work out my project in as 
modern a way as possible. It is my father’s 
idea that we boys should have free access 
to all the machinery or equipment on the 
farm provided we take care of it, so that 
we can acquire the most modern methods 
of farming and learn to like farming as 
much as possible. Being able to use the 
tractor and other machinery, of course, 
helped me wonderfully. Even so, it was 
hard work. 

“But I have never enjoyed spending 
money as much as I have this year. | 
have had enough to go to all the affairs, 
join the various organizations and share 
in all the social and athletic activities at 
school. I expect to study to be a farmer. 
After high school I shall probably stay out 
a year and make money for college.” 

Willett Thomas is a product of the more 
modern farm home. His parents recently 
built a modern new home. Mr. Thomas 
is actively interested in his boy’s attempts 
at farming and tho not helping him di- 
rectly, makes it a point to give him the 
advantage of the best he has on the farm. 
—J. G. H., Ark. 











YOUNG HORSEMAN 
This is Dan Tucker of Pike eounty 
Missouri, who at the age of five years 
won first prize in his county for the best 
boy rider of that age. Now he can 
handle saddle horses with skill almost 
equal to any man. 
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the Cradle of the Polish Race. 


New South and Old Mexico,’’ 


silk cloth and sell at $1.25 each. 


lowa 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 


Continued from page 12 


She is now exporting about 12,000,000 
tons of coal annually. Her mines have 
been restored to about 90 percent of the 
normal pre-war output. There are fifty 
coal mines around one city. 

The oilfields of Poland have hardly 
been touched as yet according to one of 
the prominent authorities of that country. 
The annual production of petroleum is 
about three-fourths of the pre-war times. 
Her great salt works are producing im- 
mense quantities of that commodity. 

In agriculture Poland shines. About 
two-thirds of her people are engaged in 
this occupation. She has thirty million 
acres under cultivation. The potato crop 
is the largest of any country in Europe, 
reaching as high as 800,000,000 bushels 
per year. She now makes more than 3,000,- 
000 tons of beet sugar annually. 


SUCCESSFUL 





Seed culture is being given a large place 


in Poland. Before the war 75 percent of 
her seed had to be imported. Now she 
raises her own seed and exports $6,000,000 
worth annually. There are thirty-six 
large seed farms in the country and some of 
these have branch experiment stations. 
The improvement of sugar-beet seed by 
these Polish people with their own original 
methods has made their sugar-beet seed 
known around the world for its high 
quality. 

It is said that the war together with the 
Bolshevik invasion damaged Poland’s 
agriculture more than $1,400,000,000, but 
by 1923 she had so recovered that she was 
producing even more than before the war. 
The surprising thing about it is that she 
has recovered so quickly and today has 
the smallest per capita debt of any impor- 
tant country in Europe. The national 


debt is now only $14 per capita and this | 


includes the $179,000,000 that she owes | 


the United States. 


Another surprising thing about this 


new Polish Republic is the emphasis the 
people are placing upon education. Before 
the war but little thought was given to 
education. She had a larger number of 
schools in 1840 than in 1904 and thirty- 


six out of every hundred men who were | 


recruited for the army could neither read 
nor write. 

In those days they were not allowed to 
study Polish history in their schools. In 
many of the schools the Polish language 
was discriminated against. When they 
had a taste of their own history and lan- 
guage, they were very enthusiastic about 
it. The Germans tried to prohibit them 
from teaching their language when they | 
had control of their schools, but both | 
Polish parents and children ‘went on a 
strike. In this way hatred was stored up 
against Germany which is seen even yet. 

Now only three other countries in 
Europe spend as much proportionately on 
primary education as Poland. In a dozen 
years the attendance increased fourfold. 
The per capita expenditure for education 
n Poland now is four dollars. These 
are taken from an article in the 
called Poland. 

Poznan is said to be the most modern 
‘ity in Poland. It is also one of the oldest 
ities; in fact, it is so old that it is called 
While the 
lominant religion in Poland is Roman 
atholic, yet it is said that about one-half 
f the people in Poznan are Protestants. 





Note—‘ ‘Rambling Thru Europe,’’ and ‘‘The 
are Mr. Nichols’ 
The former is a complete story 
Sweden, Denmark, 


test books. 
f his trip thru Norway, 


ermany and other European countries last 
mmer and the latter is the story of the 
gricultural editors’ tour thru old Mexico 
this spring. Both books are well bound in 


We will send 
hem both postpaid for $2.25. Address Suc 
essful Farming book department, Des Moines, 
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For heavy duty— the 
power which serves in- 
dustry is now available VA 
to many farms. 





Electricity can give the farmer 
much now—and more later 


E FARMER wants new 

equipment. His own may 

be “pretty fair,” but a practical 

sense shows him how much 

more could be done with bet- 

ter. He wants it; but he first 
wants to make sure. 


Users of farm-electrical equip- 
ment today are reporting good 
results. But the development 
of electrical machinery for the 
farm hasjust begun. Electrical 
manufacturers, aided by farm 
organizations and agricultural 
schools, will continue to make 
better machinery, improve the 
old and work out and test new 
uses for electricity. What dis- 
coveries in farm economy may 


lie ahead! 
Theelectrical industry isbring- 


ing all the weight of its in- 
dustrial experience to the ser- 
vice of the farmer. With its 
vast system of interconnecting 
lines, it was never better pre- 
pared to serve. The farmer 
wants not only light but every 
form of power that will make 
life on the farm as comfortable 
and convenient as in the city. 
A rural civilization will arise, 
worthy in every way of the 
farmer's dream. 


Groups of farmers who can 
assure their local power com- 
pany of a sufficient demand 
for current to make a new 
line self-supporting will find 
the company glad to cooper- 
ate. Ask your power company 
for information. 


The Committee on Relation ego to Agriculture is composed of economists and 


engineers representing the U. 
Interior , Americ an Farm att Federé 


Departments of De ney Commerce and the 
ation, Nationa 


Grange, American Society of 


Agricultural Engineers, Individual Plant Manufacturers, Gener a ‘Federation of 


Women's Clubs, American Home Economics Association, National Associat 


ior a 


Farm Equipment Manufacturers, and the National Electric Light Aeimaitin, 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 WEST 39™ STREET: NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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CHAMPLIN OILS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN GOOD ~ALL WAYS 
a i 7 ted Tf YS 





S 





‘To get your Bearings on Oil 
look, for this name when you " 


Ask yourself what you need most in oil, gasoline and * | 
kerosene, for lubricating and fueling your farm ma- 
chinery—POWER? MILEAGE? QUICK START- GASOLIN t: 


ING? SMOOTH OPERATION?—you'll find all LUBRICANTS 





these advantages, and MORE, in Champlin Oils! 


For Champlin Oils are quality oils, refined with the 
particular needs of modern farm machinery in mind. 
Their success in meeting these exacting demands 
explains why more than 90% of Champlin’s entire 
output is bought by farmers every year. 


KEROSENE 


For every lubricating or fueling requirement there 
is a grade of Champlin oil and gasoline that will bring 
better results at lower cost per mileand month. Ask 
your Champlin dealer for a thirty-day supply of 
Champlin Oils. Judge the difference for yourself. 


CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY ~énid. Okla 


(CHAMPLIN 
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LAMB—A GOOD HOT WEATHER 
MEAT 


. 


HE small car- 

cass of a lamb 
lends itself well to 
the use of one 
family, especially in 
hot weather. Har- 
vest hands and 
threshing crews will 
appreciate the 
ehange from chick- 
en and roasted or 
boiled beef. Select 
a thrifty, healthy- 
looking lamb weigh- 
ing sixty pounds or 
more in order to 
have a good flavor. 

The only tools 
necessary for butch- 
ering lambs are a 
knife, saw, a bucket 
of hot water, a 
clean cloth and a 
place to hang the 
careass. The latter 
may be arranged in 
a driveway or door- 
way just so the 
hind legs are about 
as high as your 
head. This makes it handy to “fist off” 
the pelt and take out the insides. The 
killing should be done in the evening just 
before dark so that the carcass will have 
a chance to cool as quickly as possible. 

Select a clean, dry place to work. A 
few boards or an old door make a satis- 
factory place. The sheep may be stunned 
before sticking, by a blow on the forehead 
with a hammer. Many prefer to stick 
them alive because this insures a good 
bleed, which is very important, especially 
in warm weather. The sticking is a very 
simple operation. A right-handed man 
should lay the sheep on its left side and 
hold it down by placing the right knee 
across the front flank and holding the 
head back against the left knee with the 
left hand—this will stretch the skin on the 
neck. Stick knife into the neck at the base 
of the right ear in the angle made between 
the jawbone and the neck. Hold the back 
edge of knife against the neck bone and 
cut down thru as near the neck bone as 
possible. Do not cut all of the skin on the 
neck as this exposes a large cut surface 
which may collect dust or dirt while the 
sheep is bleeding or being skinned. 

When the sheep quits kicking, lay it on 
ts back. Stand near the middle of the 
sheep and face the head. Open the pelt 
m the front side of the foreleg down to 
the fetlock joint and then to a point about 
six inches in front of the brisket. Open 
the other foreshank in the same manner. 
Turn around and open the pelt on the 
ack side of the hind leg from the hoof to 
the rectum. Wash hands and grasp tri- 
ingular strip over brisket and fist it loose 
on either side of brisket and then pull the 
pelt loose from brisket. 

Fist an opening just the width of your 
fist from brisket back to the right hind 
flank; then take triangular strip just in 
front of the rectum and fist it loose be- 
ween the hind legs and up to meet the 
pening made from in front. Cut the hind 
feet off and pull pelt down to the hocks 
but no further. Hang the carcass and 
split the pelt down the underline where 
opening was made with the fist. Then use 
your fist to loosen the pelt going from the 
middle up to the hocks and from the 
middle down toward the neck. Be careful 
in fisting not to tear the white membrane 
r fell. This lies between the pelt and 
the meat. Open the pelt down to the head 
ind let it hang there until the insides are 
emoved. If the head is cut off at this 
time, the contents of the stomach will run 
nut. 

If the carcass is soiled in any way, wring 

clean cloth out of hot water and wipe the 
arcass thoroly. This will do a great deal 














SUCCESSFUL 
to improve the flavor of the meat. To gut 
the carcass, cut into the pelvic bone and 
loosen rectum just as you would in gut- 
ting a hog or beef. Remove everything 
down to the breast bone. Cut esophagus 
(swallow) loose from the stomach. Open 
breast bone with a knife or saw and take 
out the heart and lungs. Cut head off 
and skin out. 


The carcass should then be split down | 


the backbone with a saw. This will help 
a great deal to cool the carcass and make 
it easier to cut into smaller cuts later on. 
The carcass should hang and cool over- 
night if possible. Cut early the next 
morning before the flies bother. 

Cutting the carcass is very simple. The 
side should be cut into two pieces by cut- 
ting across about the twelfth rib. In cut- 
ting the hindquarter or saddle, the loin is 
cut from the leg just in front of the hip 


bone, making part B. The loin may then | 
be sliced into chops or roasted whole and | 


the leg (A) should have the hind shank 


sawed off just above the hock and it is 


ready for roasting. 

The forequarter or rack should have the 
neck (F), foreshank, brisket and navel (E) 
cut off and it is ready to roast. It may be 
separated leaving about three ribs on the 
shoulder (D). Either the shoulder or the 
ribs may be cut into chops if desired. The 
neck, foreshank, brisket, navel and flank 
should be used for stew. Any pieces not 
to be used soon should be salted and kept 
as cool as possible. Mutton and lamb 
should always be served either hot or cold 
and never lukewarm.—M. D. Helser, 
Iowa. 


CLEAN FALL PIGS 


“Ragged, unthrifty and stunted bunches 
of fall pigs are unnecessary if the common 
practice of swine sanitation is followed,” 
says E. T. Robbins, livestock specialist at 
the University of Illinois. Reports from 
many Illinois farmers indicate that pigs 
raised last fall turned much 55-cent corn 
into dollar corn marketed as pork. Those 
who used the sanitation system lost very 
few pigs during the winter. 

Colony houses used by the spring litters 
now need a thoro cleaning if they are to 
shelter fall litters. Remove all dirt and 
manure and then thoroly scrub the sides 
and floors, if boards are used, with hot 
lye water. Move the houses to fresh 
ground if possible. When circumstances 
make it necessary that the sows farrow in 
central houses, the hot lye treatment is 
still more important. 

Illinois farmers place great confidence 
in sanitation but they are also improving 
their feeding methods. The standard 
supplement which they used to balance 
corn was composed of two parts by weight 
of tankage, one part linseed oilmeal and 
one part ground alfalfa hay. It was found 
that fall pigs self-fed on this mixture with 
all the corn they wanted grew as rapidly 
as spring pigs on pasture. 


SOYBEANS FOR STEERS 


A comparison of soybeans and cotton- 
seed meal for steers during the past 
winter at Purdue university demon- 
strated that soys produced a more rapid 
gain, a higher finish and a greater profit. 

“he average profit for five years has been 
$5.99 per steer in favor of soybeans. 


LIVESTOCK REVIEW 


The annual livestock market review for | 


1926 has recently been published by the 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. It is free and is very 
ood reading for the man who plans his 
ivestock operations. 


FARMING 





Swine Questions Answered is the title of | 
a paper bound book of 140 pages recently | 


issued. The questions are those asked by 
farmers. The answers are by W. H. 
Peters, chief of animal husbandry at the 
University of Minnesota. The book sells 
for 50 cents. Webb Co. 
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Prevent Disease 


from cutting down 
your profits 


Use Lewis’ Lye. It'is the proven 
method of keeping hogs, cattle 
and poultry healthy—and that 
means bigger profits for you. 


SS hograisers, and 
poultrymen are using Lewis’ 
Lyeto keep their herds and flocks 
free from disease and to make 
their dairy barns, hog houses, and 
poultry yards sanitary. Every- 
wheretheyreportamazing results 
at extremely low cost. Germs of 
disease simply can’t live where 
Lewis’ Lye is used. 


In the famous McLean County 
System of Hog Sanitation, Lewis’ 
Lye is used exclusively. 


And there are hundreds of other uses for 
Lewis’ Lye. Use it for soap-making— it 
has gained a marvelous reputation for 
fine quality, economical soap because of 
itsabsolute purity. Discriminating soap- 
makers insist on Lewis’ Lye. It makes 
prize soap at a cost of only a cent a bar. 


Use Lewis’ Lye in outside toilets to pre- 
vent disease and the spread of typhoid 
fever by flies. To keep drain pipes open 
use Lewis’ Lye once a week. 


Lewis’ Lye is sold by reliable grocers. If 
you are unable tosecure Lewis’ Lyefrom 
your neighborhood grocer,send usa 
postoffice money order for $1.80 and we 
will send you by express one dozen cans. 


Inanycase, fillout the coupon below and 
we will send you our book on “Secrets 
of Soap-Making” giving valuable 
recipes; also the booklet on Hog Cholera 
Prevention and a trial package of Pensal 
—the new cleanser and water softener. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MFG. COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


You can’t be sure of 
success unless you use 


LEWIS’ LYE 


Send For FREE Books 
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PENNSYLVANIA SALT MPG. CO. 
Dept. 101, -Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me free books on “‘Secrets 


of Soap-Making” and Hog Cholera Pre- 
vention; aleoa trial package of PENSAL. 


NAIMM7e. .. os cccccecceccesecces 
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HE grain that was 
harvested last Fall 
and not threshed, 
would have paid for 
all the threshers 
built in 1926. 


* * * 


Every Case owner 
we heard from 
saved his crop. 


* * * 


Bad years prove 
the dependability 
of Case threshers. 


* * * 


Because they meet 
all conditions, more 
Case threshers 
are sold every year 
than of any other 
three makes. 


Mail the coupon. 
J.1.Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Established 1842 
Racine Wisconsin 


Incorporated 
Dept. H24 


RAGE MAMAS AEG YO MET OFF 


Every grain grower should read 
“From Flail to Freedom,” a valuable 
book that shows you how to prevent 
loss and damage to harvested crops. 


FREE copy. 


Da ee a Ae ee Oe 


: 
Fill in your name and address for a 
j 
i 
| 
| 


| State 


a 





or thoroughpin promptly with 
7 Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid, Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 


A user writes: ““‘Had one horse with 
bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 
now going sound and well,” 





| snap back into place. 
| the foot of the affected leg has to be lifted 





| step, 





BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





CROSS DRIVEWAY 
ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest. “Built Strongest 
Lasts Longest.” No short turns. 
Thousands of satisfied users. 
LIBERAL FREE TRIAL 
ON YOUR OWN PLACE 
Corn runs same direction as buck- 
ets. Elevates Oats, Wheat, Ear 
+ Corn, 60 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib Plans Free. Write 


THE MEY ER MFC. CO., Box 1360 Morton, Illinois. 





| down behind the scapula ( 
| is very difficult to re vonae 
| cast the horse, 


| and dissect out the diseased - tissues. 
The wound should then 


| have 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
| thru this department, and their questions wil be | 
| amswered free of charge. 


Give age and sex of 
animals, all the ey ssible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consuit our advertising columns, cause in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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FULLER & 
JOHNSON 


Gasoline &-Kerosene ' 


ENGINES 
électric big gh ting Plants 





Address all communica- | 


| DISEASE OF THE STIFLE JOINT | 


The stifle joint of a horse corresponds | 


to the human knee. In front of it is the 
patella or knee cap and-that is readily dis- 
located. The accident is most likely to 
happen when a colt is growing rapidly. A 
sudden misplacement of the foot, such as 


happens when it slips into a hole or off a | 
| high place or stone, tends to displace the 


patella. The ligaments of the joint are 
weak and a sudden wrench of the muscles 


| overcomes their opposition and the patella | 
| slips out of the groove of the femur bone. | 
_ In some instances it quickly snaps back | 
| into 
others it slips back and forth, as the colt | 
heard. | 
but | 


place, as the joint moves, and in 
walks, a snapping noise being 
Horsemen call the condition ‘stifled,’ 
that term is only correct when the patella 


| is completely out of place and stays there 


until returned by treatment. When dislo- 
cation of the patella has occurred, the 
hind leg is thrust backward with the ‘hock 
joint in almost a straight line. 

Treatment of dislocation consists in 


| first searing the animal with a whip, as 


a sudden jump may cause the patella to 
If that plan fails 


upward and forward, by means of a rope; 
then the patella has to be manipulated 
until it returns to its place with a clicking 
noise. A blister should then be applied, 
after clipping off the hair, and the horse 
be kept tied short for at least ten days. 

A somewhat high-heeled shoe helps to 
keep the patella in place. In cases where 
the patella slips out and back with every 
the colt should be tied short and a 
padded rope or strap run from a collar 
between the forelegs and tied to a strap 
around the pastern with the foot some- 
what advanced. Being so prevented from 
changing position, dislocation of the 
patella is prevented. Blistering of the 
stifle region should then be done and a 
prolonged rest allowed. Chronic swelling 
and lameness of the stifle joint, in a young 
growing colt, is almost always the result 
of infection of the navel at birth and is in- 
curable. A similar condition in the adult 
horse is also practically incurable, but 
firing and blistering may give temporary 
relief.—Dr. A. S. A., Wis. 


Fistula.—I have a nine-year-old horse which 
has had fistula of the withers. It has been cut out. 


| Every once in a while the abscess breaks, and pus 
| runs out for several days, then it will heal up and 


break again in a short time. Is there any medicine 
I can get which will cure this so it won't break 
any more?—W. T. D., Ohio. 

Diseased cartilage, bones, or other tissues deep 


down in the abscess causes the flow of pus and per- | 


manent healing will not take place before it is re- 
moved. It is possible, 
shoulder blade) and that 

It will be necessary to 
put him under the influence of an 
anesthetic and then lay open each pipe and pocket 


narian should do the work. 
heal satisfactorily, if treated with astringents and 
antiseptics prescribed by the expert. 
this treatment appli ied use a proprietary 
fistula cure which you ean buy at a drug store. 


“Producing and Feeding Beef Calves’ 
is extension circular 186, written by H. M. 
Garlock of the University of Missouri, 


Columbia. 


too, that a sinus (pipe) runs | 


veteri- | 


If you-cannot | 


Reduced ace 


A material reduction in prices 
has resulted from the increased 
production of Fuller & Johnson 
Engines. 

The name Fuller & Johnson 
has stood for quality for 87 years. 
The same superiority in materials 
and workmanship is still a part of 
every engine that leaves our 
shops. You get the same high 
quality at reduced prices effec- 
tive NOW. 

You need power to water your 
live stock, run your separator 
and your grinder, to drain that 
low land with. This is your op- 
portunity. 

There is a real satisfaction in 
owning a Fuller & Johnson En- 
gine. Write at once for new price 
list awaiting your request. 

Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
108 Washington Ave. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


ESTABLISHED 1840 





totely the grea 

Used al 
ts $500.00 tol 000.00 \e 
Plo,eturdy. ives most power at least e: . Si 14 
yen 5 = — -ump Outfits. 
fie me today ay for F rae Easy Terms Offer. 
WITTE T ENGINE WORKS 
161-C Witte Building. Kansas Cit 
161-C Empire Building, Pittsburg 


» Mo. 
Pa. 

















“et SHAW POWER MOWER 


B Cuts Hay,TaliGrass,Weeds 
= --Many Other Uses. Th 
c ideal mower for small farms. gt 
eons estates, etc. Cuts a 3 1-2 
Uses standard knife se 





tens. Cates throws knife out 
— gear anytim ower onefly de 
tached for cnltivat toa 
-~S Sader Typ 


Harrows Runs 
Beit Gieckinate, 


SHAW MFG, Co., e SF-14, ee Kansas 


Man’s Corn harvester poor Man s p: 
Only $25, with bundle tying attachmer 
FREE catalog showing pictures of Har 


UZ, Vester. Process S. F. Co., Salina, Kan» 

















AUGUST HOG PRICES 


The month of August is usually a strong 
period in the hog market. This pertod of 
strength extends into the early part of 
September. The chances for marked im- 
provement in prices are less, however, 
than during the preceding month. This 
is true in spite of the fact that receipts in 
August average nearly 11 percent less 
than in July. A lighter demand in August 
occasioned by hot weather accounts for 
the weaker price in the face of lighter 
receipts. 

In years when hog production is on the 
increase, the July or early August price 
advance usually fails to reach the high 
point of the spring market. On the other 
hand, in years when hog production is 
on the decrease, the July or early August 
market frequently marks the high price 
for the year. This year the majority of 
market factors point to a price somewhat 
under the high point in the spring market. 
Sharp advances in corn prices in May of 
this year forced unfinished hogs on the 
market. 
usual seasonal strength in July and 
August.—E. A. Stokdyk, Kansas agricul- 
tural college. 


T. B. LOSING GROUND 


A study of the progress of tuberculosis 
eradication in livestock leaves little doubt 
that this plague will soon be a small factor 
in our livestock industry. Every addition- 
al report of the United States department 
of agriculture shows a smaller percentage 
of infected cattle and an increase in the 
size of the area that has been freed from 
the plague. The report issued early in 
January showed fourteen more counties in 
ten states added to the modified accredited 
list, which means that in these counties 
there is not more than one-half of one per- 
cent of the disease left. 

Not more than six years ago the depart- 
ment reported that there was about four 
percent of bovine tuberculosis. Today 
this figure has been redueed to 2.4 percent. 
There are now 6,500,000 tested cattle in 
the United States. Last year alone there 
were something over a million and a half 
cattle tested. That means an increase of 
more than 25 percent. The counties re- 
cently added to the free list are: Jerome 
county, Idaho; Buena Vista, Louisa, and 
Shelby counties, Iowa; Fayette and John- 
son counties, Indiana; Allen county, Kan- 
sas; Roscommon county, Michigan; Mc- 
Loid county, Minnesota; Gosper county, 
Nebraska; Bladen county, North Caro- 
lina; Clark county, South: Dakota; Barron 
ind Oneida counties, Wisconsin. 

Buncombe county, North Carolina, 
ifter three years, has been reaccredited 
here are now 265 free counties in the 
Umited States and nine parts of counties 
\ disease that once threatened the live- 
stock industry of the nation, a plague that 
has secured such a foothold in many 
countries of Europe that eradication seems 
impossible, is giving way to the tuberculin 
test. And along with the reduction in 
bovine tuberculosis is going hand-in-hand 

reduction in the percentage of human 
tuberculosis, especially noticeable in the 
lecrease of bone and glandular infections 
of children. Congress, the various states 
ind the people are giving generous support 
to the campaign against the plague. More 
progress in eradication may be expected.— 
\. A. B., lowa. 


Pork production under federal inspec- 
tion has increased 61,000,000 pounds since 
January 1, 1927, compared with a year 
igo, and exports have declined more than 
118,000,000 pounds. Imports during the 
same period have increased over 6,000,000 
pounds. -This represents a total increase 
of 84% percent in domestic supplies over 
the same period last year.—United States 
department of agriculture 
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Light up....for security 


VV HENEVER you drive with 
one headlight out, you are in 
danger—not only of arrest but 
of injury to yourself and to those 
with you. So take no chances. 
Carry spare lamps and be sure to 
keep your headlights adjusted. 


Light up for security with the 
improved Edison Mazpa* 
Lamps. They are the product 
of MAzDA Service, through 
which the benefits of world-wide 
research and experiment in the 
Laboratories of General Electric 
are given exclusively to lamp 
manufacturers entitled to use 
the name MAZDA. 
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Ask an Edison Mazpa Auto 
Lamp Dealer to show you the 
handy Edison MAzpA Auto Lamp 
Kit and to fit it out for you with 
the proper lamps to use in 
your particular kind of car. For 
his identification he displays 
the emblem shown below. 





For your own safety and the safety of 
others, carry spare lamps—in the handy 
Edison MAZDA 
Auto Lamp Kit. 














*MAZDA—the mark of a research service 


EDISON 





MAZDA LAMPS 


GENBRAL@» LECTRIC 
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So perfect a SPREADER 1s possible 
only with modern specialization. 


oe ee yee bes 9 OTE, capi >» 


ee ok Be IR Re 


Its quality is typically MOLINE 





= 
ye acai fias pin % 


OMEONE wascertainto The Moline is light draft; and viewed | 
build a spreader like critically from any angle, it proves 
this some day. But Mo- the amazingly swift progress that has 

line did it first! And did followed specialization by Moline. 


itby specializing, bycon- such rapid improvement naturally 

Rendratmng all the ener- foijows intense effort on a restricted 

ANj ies of its staffofmodern umber of tools, just as the doctor or 
ae ase geese wrpty ea pany lawyer or engineer who focuses on 
‘ epee 3 PT just one branch of his profession most 
perienced craftsmen on the perfec- quickly achieves fame. So well estab. 
tion of the Moline spreader. lished is this principle, that when your 
boy goes to college he will inevitably 








> ~ 





As soon as you see it, you will be im- 
pressed by the skill with which Moline be asked what field he wants to spe- 
designers have used all the lessons “lize in, 

learned from the. latest automobile Thinkofthat when youare considering 
engineering. First,thereisthe chassis the purchase of implements. Remem- 
of steel, a strong, rigid foundation for . ber, Moline are the specialists in tillage 
years and years of usefulness. Then, tools. Bear in mind that every Moline 
the front wheels are automobile pivot machine is the last word in simplicity, 
type, for sharp turning inashortradi- strength, and efficiency. Made so by 
us. All parts and gears are over-size latest engineering, and a loyal body 
for added strength; and the ingenious of craftsmen who for 60 years have 
distributor broadcasts aneven,lump- helped the. Moline Flying Dutchman 
less blanket of manure away beyond achieve renown theworld over as “‘the 
the wheel tracks. _ | most famous symbol of fine plows.” 
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What makes a man 
the \cading implement dealer? 





In every community there is usually tools and carries Moline repair part 
some implement dealer of outstand- in stock. That proves he choose 
ing reputation. Farmers’ know that all implements solely on merit. 
anything he sells is right. Stich good- thinks for himself. He doesn’t car 
willis earned only by sincere helpful- only one manufacturer’s line, mere 
ness, and careful, thoughtful selection ly because it’s easier. Visit thegipy’ 
of the farm machines he sells. One Moline dealer, and see the latestiy 
way to recognize such a dealer is to developments. 

learn that he supplies Moline tillage Mo.uins IMpLement Co., Mo ing, [i 


MOLINE IMPLE 


FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS, MAKERS OF QUALITY 3 
CULTIVATORS, GRAIN DRILLS, SPREADERS, HAY TO® 
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if When Martin Swanson and Carl Larson finish a 
atest’: job, there are no half-tight bolts or jammed bear- 

nA ings. They are craftsmen to their finger tips, with — 
ti 5 @ high record at Moline for more than 15 years. 
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ENT COMPANY 


AGE TOOLS:— PLOWS, HARROWS, PLANTERS, LISTERS, 
ro’ FOR ALL TYPES OF TRACTORS AND FOR HORSES:: 
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500-Ibs. ca- 
pacity scale 
-$16.15 cash, 
f.o.b. factory. 
S 1000-103. ca- 
pacit.y— 
$18.90 





absolute weight 
PROTECTION 


In the end, guessing costs you a lot 
more than a good scale. Stop costly 
makeshift methods of measuring. Stop 
profit losses. Use a Fairbanks Portable 
Scale. You then know exact quantity 
and true value—every time! 

Here is Fairbanks’ biggest dollar-for-dollar 
scale value. A genuine Fairbanks quality 
lifetime scale with Arrow-Tip Beam and 
Easy-Reading Poise—at the lowest price 
in all Fairbanks history. A price possible 
only because of Fairbanks’ quantity pro- 
duction. Now you can have complete 
weight protection at the lowest cost ever! 
Ask your dealer to show you the Fairbanks 
Scale.Mail coupon for special free booklet on 
money-saving uses ofthis scale on the farm, 


Fairbanks Scales 


Ls World Over 


oe 


Clip Coupon ~ and Mail i 


! FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. | 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Preferred the 


gSend me free your special booklet, Weighing | 
for Profit. 
[Name , 

Address......... 





Marion County is the important agricultural center 
of Florida. Evidence of this is shown in the United 
States Agricultural Year-book of 1925. The whoie 
district is devoted primarily to stock raising, dairy- 
ing, poultry raising, winter vegetables aud citrus 
growing. Here openings exist in every branch of 
farming. Perfect paved highways extend in every 
lireetion and excellent railroad facilities provide 
and efficient distribution Living conditions 
ideal and reereation features are available 
ail winter’ There are good schools and churches 
here Towns throughout the county are thriving 
from agricultural returns and rich land is reasonably 
priced. There is room and need for farmers in Marion 
County and opportunity for success.is almost 
without limit 


Write for illustrated Booklet 


Marion County 


Ocala - lorida 


‘Marion County~ The Kingdom of The Sun 


Address: 52 Broadway 


High School Course 
in 2 Years simplified High School 


two years, Meets all requirements for entrants to 
college and leading professions. This and thirty-six 
practical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
Send for it TODAY 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HC-89, Drexel Av. & 58th St., © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 
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You can complete this 











Agents—Make a dellar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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deeper on the stall side (Figure I). 
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‘1 AISE both dairy-and beef calvesnow 

to sell later at a profit,” says G. F.War- 
ren of Cornell university. He expects the 
highest prices for both beef and dairy 
cattle in 1931. After 1931 he predicts 
prices will drop abruptly and decidedly. 
The cycles or changes in prices from high 
to lé6w and back again in the beef and 
dairy industries are about eight years in 
length. 

‘This statement is very interesting, com- 
ing, as it does, almost in the>same mail 
with a farm manage mént report on Minne- 
sota dairy cows. This report comes from 
the Pine county farm accounting route 
and is made by the University of Minne- 
sota. At the price at which young stock 
was valued last year, it was unprofitable to 
raise it. Very few dairymen can raise 
stock for sale at a profit at prices that have 
prevailed the last few years. 

The number of cows and heifers two 
years old and over kept for milk decreased 
slightly during 1926. The number of 
heifers being kept is too small for normal 
replacement purposes. “Any increases in 
the number of dairy cows during the next 
two years must come from keeping the 
older, less productive cows that would 


| ordinarily be sold,’”’ says George A. Sallee 


of the Minnesota agricultural college. He 
does not encourage expansion nor does he 
believe this to be an advantageous time 
for starting in the dairy business. Those 
well established will probably do well to 
raise some heifers from their best cows for 
future sale. Raising replacements for one’s 
own herd is always ‘viable. 


DAIRY STALLS 


The right size for a cow stall and manger 
is a question often asked by those planning 
a dairy barn. One does not want to make 
a mistake which would be costly to remedy 
since floors and mangers are built of con- 
crete and are permanent. While the 
length varies slightly for different herds, 
4 feet 8 inches is considered the standard 
length of stall and 3 feet 6 inches the stand- 
ard width. A large Holstein cow would 
have to stand in the gutter and when 
lying down her rump would extend over 
the gutter and becorne soiled from drop- 
pings which have piled’up in the gutter. 

For this same reason the gutter is built 
The 
gutter, is usually sixteen inches wide and 
level on the bottom, side to side, so one 
may clean it readily with a scoop shovel. 
The slope for drainage is usually one inch 
in 25 feet. Consequently, the gutter depth 
from the stall side will be seven to nine 
inches, and three to five inches, or four 
inches less, on litter alley side. 

In width this same Holstein cow would 
be crowded. She would need an additional 
six inches for comfort. The following table 
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gives suitable lengths for the variou: 
breeds: 
Breed 


Length Width 


4" to4’ 813’ 2’ to3’ 
6”’ to 4’ 10” | 3’ 6’ to 4’ 
Ayrshires...:...|4’ 6’ to4’10”|3’ 6” to4’ 
Shorthorns......|4’ 8” to5’ 4”|3’ 6” to4’ 
Hoisteins.......| 4’ 10’ to 5’ 8” | 3’ 10’ to4’ 

The stall platform slopes towards t! 
gutter one to one and one-half inches { 
drainage. Concrete as a stall platform 
sanitary and durable but it is hard a: 
cold. Composition brick have been us 
extensively but wear thru in a period 
years. Wood paving block has also b: 
used with some degree of success. A c 
crete made of ‘sawdust has been favoral 
reported from’ okie dairy section.’ If c 
crete is used, it should be well bédded wit 
straw litter. This works up into manu 
readily, which is desirable on the avera; 
farm. Kes 

The mangers also‘ vary in size but the: 
have Ben standafdized, which great 
facilitates the inst#ling of commercial 
equipment. Théy are designed so the cow 
may readily reach the feed in the manger 
and avoid «wasting by rooting material 
over into the feed alley (Figure II). Four 
sizes are shown with dimensions. 

A rich concrete mixture should be us: 
One part cement, two parts sand and fo 
parts pebbles makes a concrete which will 
stand up under the hard usage*of thi 
modern barn. 





Jerseys 4’ 
Guernseys.... 4’ 


RYE FLAVORS MILK AND CREAM 


The use of rye for fall and winter pas- 
ture as practiced on many farms, accord- 
ing to A. C. Ragsdale, head of the dairy 
department; Missouri college of agricul- 
ture, is objectionable on the dairy farm 
because of a flavor it often gives to milk 
and sweet cream. 

As a succulent, milk producing pastur 
it is excellent but because of the flavor and 
frequently the odor it gives to the milk 
rye is giving way to wheat for pasture 
Wheat, Ragsdale says, makes practically 
as good fall and. winter pasture without 
the objectionable milk flavor.—C. F., Mo 


BUY YOUR COW FEED EARLY 


Such feeds as linseed oilmeal, bran and 
cottonseed meal usually reach their lowest 
price levels in the spring or summer 
months. Savings of $5 to $15 a ton can be 
made by buying early, says W. B. Nevens 
University of Llinois 

Further savings are possible when sev 
eral men order a carload together thru 
the local dealer. Paying cash and hauling 
directly from the car will save still more 
money. Most feeds keep well in storage 

In concrete work, the proportion of 
cement to clean, hard sand should vary 
from one-half to one-third. There should 
never be more than three parts of sand to 
one of cement. This mixture would be 
all right for rough work such as founda 
tions. Watertight work should have the 
proportions of one part of cement to two 
parts of sand 





At the right is shown the plan 
of manger and stall 
construction 
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fer Economical Transportation 


| 3 i 5 Quality 


in Chevrolet History 


Offering the most amazing quality in Chev- 
rolet history, today’s Chevrolet is the most 
































-  Ohe COACH popular gear-shift automobile the world | 
om § has ever known. 

5 QO 5 Quality in design! Quality in construction! 
4 Re py Quality in appearance and performance! 
a The Roadster - $525 Never before has a low-priced car possessed 
— hpi om og them to such an amazing degree! 

ally TheSeort "$745 Go with the crowds and study today’s 
Mo ee ae Chevrolet. Mark well the aristocratic 
a in TRG beauty of its lines—the superbly executed 
est Ton’ Track 9495 details of its bodies by Fisher. 

be Altpciestoh Flint Mich Then go for a ride! Revel in the thrilling 
4 dir ' spurt that results when you “step on the 
c Binge te lense gas.” Delight in the smooth operation— 
~ change weil the swift sweep of the passing miles. Marvel 
- at the way the car hugs the road, the ease 
_ with which it obeys the wheel,the prompt- 





ld ness with which it responds to the brakes! 


i. Here is quality expressed in terms that 
_ everyone can understand. 
Here is quality obtainable at prices which 

7 reflect the savings of tremendous produc- 

| tion and which emphasize the willingness 
to share these savings with the public. 
Here is that most desired object of Ameri- 
can life today: a car of amazing quality— 
for everybody, everwhere! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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1927 SERIES 


Delaul Se aralors have the 





Not just a one-feature separator but 
superior in every respect—in s 
efficiency, ease of operation, convenience 
and durability. That’s why users every- 
where who have seen and tried them say 
they are the “best yet”—and the best 
made by De Laval in almost 50 years of 
separator manufacture and leadership. 
Other new features are: 


1. Turnable Supply Can: The 
supply can may be turned so that tinware 
and bowl may be put in place or removed 
without lifting the supply can from its 
position on the separator. Every user 
likes this feature. 


2. Easier Turning: 
years the De Laval e imental and 
engineering departments have been con- 
ducting extensive tests to develop still 
easier turning separators. The results 
of these tests are embodied in this new 
series, which both start and turn easier. 


3. Oil Window: The new oil win- 
dow enables you to see at all times the 
level and condition of the oil. It shows 
at a glance whether or not the separator 
is being properly oiled. 


For three 


See and try Ne Laval 


The most wonderful sopsaster bowl ever 
made. It is self-balancing, runs 
smoothly without vibration, skims 

cleaner under all conditions of use, 
delivers a smoother, richer 
cream, and requires less 
power to operate. 


| 
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LIKES HIS MILKING MACHINE 


When Charley Bechtold, Cooper count 
Missouri, farmer is unable to get a hir 
man he does not have to put in extra hou 
—altho he is milking twenty-four cows a: 
|. See the milk in Boonville, the ne: 
est town. 

_ “The best ‘hired man’ I have ever h 
is my milking machine,” said Bechto 
recently. “With it I can milk the herd 


| an hour without help. It always took lon 


er than that for me to do it when I had 


| man to help. 


“This is my second milker. The first 


| one did not give satisfaction because 


| men who have 


was too hard to clean. That was soon afte: 
I returned from the army. Since that tim: 
the machines have been greatly eapeorec d 
and I find the milker I’m using now to b 
much easier to care for.’ 

Bechtold sells milk to a regular line ot 
customers and is able to keep his bacteri 
count down, something that some dairy) 
never used milking 


| machines say is impossible with a mechani 
| cal milker. To do this he washes the ma 





| Staples; Brown Swiss, C. 


chine each time after milking, also cool: 
the milk to 60 degrees as soon as possib|: 
which he says has much to Bi with the 
quality of the milk.—C. F., 


DAIRY CONGRESS JUDGES 


Judges for the cattle department of th: 
eighteenth annual Dairy Cattle Congress 
and Allied Shows to be held at Waterloo 
Iowa, September 26th to October 2nd 
inclusive, are announced by the manage- 
ment as follows: Ayrshires, L. V. Wilson; 
Guernseys, W. W. Yapp; Jerseys, C. H 
S. Rhode; Hol- 


| steins, H. H. Kildee. 


| Searles and O. G. 


Ask your De Laval Agent to let you 
one of these new De vals. You 
agree you can’t afford to use any other. 
Sold on easy terms. Trade allowances 
made on old separators. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 


| to Charley 





RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 


you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 
' costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 

is so small that it need never be given a thought. 


An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 


work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 


self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 

circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 


and wear are practically eliminated. 


Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 
Their merits are known the world over. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


operation. 
information write 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


For further 


DALLAS 





OAKLAND 


| increase as the pasture dries u 





| heifers from the best cows,” 


grade Holstein cows, 


In the calf club department R 
Shaefer will fae all 
breeds. 

The dates on which the various breeds 
will be judged are: Ayrshires and Guern- 
seys, September 27th and 28th; Jerseys, 
September 28th and 29th; Holsteins and 
Brown Swiss, September 29th and 30th. 


PREFERS RAISING HEIFERS 


No dairyman can depend upon buying 
cows to keep up his dairy herd, according 
Bechtold, Cooper county, 
Missouri, dairy farmer. There is always 
the danger of bringing in some disease 


| with the mature cow and it is hard to 


find good cows for sale. 

“I raise my own cows, keeping the 
said Bechtold. 
“Tt seems like it is costing a lot to give 
calves milk that you can sell for twelve 
cents a quart, but raising the heifers is the 
only way I can depend upon having good 
cows coming on as I need them. 

“T use a good registered bull on my high 
keeping only the 
heifers from the best cows. By starting 
them on whole milk and changing to skim- 
milk when they are about ten days old, | 
find I can raise them at a reasonable cost. 
I have a demand for some cream so get 
skimmilk for the calves in that way. Feed- 
ing plenty of grain in addition to the skim- 
milk is very important for the milk and 


| grass is not enough to make the calves 
| grow out well.””—C. F., Mo. 


PASTURE MAKES PROFIT 


About 40 percent of the total produc- 
tion of cows in North Dakota testing 
associations is secured from grass alone 
This emphasizes the importance of good 
pasture. Because of heavy grazing or too 
early grazing, many pastures get short 
poet during July and August. 

A cow producing 35 pounds of milk 
exerts herself too much collecting enough 
grass. Consequently some grain is needed. 
About five pounds on normal pasture is 
enough for such a cow, the amount to 
A night 
pasture of sweet clover is a ig help at 
this season. 
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DO THEIR*MILKING IN WINTER | 

lo have their cows freshen in the fall | 
distributes the farm labor to better advan- 
tage and increases the income per cow. 
That is the way Elshoff Brothers of 
\uglaize county, Ohio, look at it. They 
have kept cost account records very care- 
fully and know whereof they speak. 
they know the exact profit they have 
secured from each department of their 
160-acre farm. The labor income for their 
160-acre farm last year would astonish - i VAS d 
many. Even when this is divided between ats = ™ hed 
the two brothers, there is a sufficient ; S 

mount to give them each a feeling that 
farming is worthwhile. 

The detailed cost account records | 
showed them that it was profitable to 
keep dairy cows. So they enlarged their 

ierd. In doing this they stuck to their 
plan of fall calving. Thus, when they 
have little or no field work to do, they are 
yusy with the herd. When spring comes 


When you buy 

. e > ; 1: . - 
eee ee __ Paint think of 
von atthe dairy bara, This plan helps | what you paid for your house! 


us to keep busy the year round. That is 


soa” nae icant ad Y OUR investment is too great 
ey think, too, that each cow pro- 
for you to hesitate at a differ- 























































duces more in a twelvemonth period when 
she has freshened in the fall. The reason | 


or this i the fact that she revivesin ber ence of a few cents per gallon 
iw spring, They do not have any fees = shetween paint that absolutely 


had their cows freshen in the fall. How- | 
ever, they are certain that prices for but- 


| e certain th: | protects your property against 
terfat are highest in winter when their e ° + 
production is highest. | depreciation and paint that 


As the most practical plan for managing | 


their herd in winter, they have adopted ‘ 4 
the eal ard. To Be for this merely beautifies it. 


when they enlarged their "herd, they built | 
Un n-P f € 


a big ad ‘tion to the combined farm and 
dairy barn. The first story of this new 
wing is an open shed. The only equip- 
ment in it are mangers for hay and a water 
tank. Overhead is a loft for hay and straw. 
The cows are kept in this covered yard as 
it is called locally, day and night. They 











are put into stanchions at milking time 
and while there, are fed their grain and 
silage. This plan, they say, saves work and 
reduces their overhead expense because it m . . ° 
enables them to handle the herd with less is a genuine protective paint. 
equipment. e x : 7 
Chey work out winter rations from their It keeps out moisture, prevents decay and 
home-grown feed and with the purchase | ee ° ° 
of protein concentrates. They have alfalfa | depreciation—saves repair bills— keeps 
for hay. ‘hen this omes low, they | 
ee n up a corner : bt re, Sangs 4 a 4 your house new! 
ave a quantity of soybean hay en 
for vee a woualty have ae r It stands severest extremes of weather and 
clover hay ach day at noon they give s . 
the cows a feed of corm fodder. This hel temperature—far outwears ordinary paint, 
to utilize the corn crop and the cows like and— 
to eat the a = —— 
parts are used for ing along with | 
“saw. “For grain they base the ration po Although it costs more per gallon than 
ground corn and oats, both of which are 
[ine Sea aa halaes “lew side ““cheap”’ paint, it is often lower in square 
ttonseed meal. foot cost on the building, because of 
“These thrifty brothers suggest another ° . 3 
vantage of winter. dairying. | Their great covering capacity per gallon! \y 
argest quantity of skimmilk is produce ’ ° 
rien their flock of leghorns most needs That’s really what you pay in the end 
lhey have a splendid flock of chickens coun’ = 
| are Ge aa aeeendaee Gee | square-foot cost, not cost per gallon! 


duction. The skimmilk, which is fed in 
. byte is a big Lactor in boosting Whatever you need—Glass, quality dealers; used by ex- 
e herd hh Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or acting painters. 


lhe herd has been considerably weeded 
that only good producers are left. Brushes—the Pittsburgh “Guide to Better Homes”— a 


Cradually a change is being made to 
ebred stock. However, the brothers vie song Company has a helpful complete book on home 
“We simply want good cows and do product t at exactly fills furnishing and decorating — 
t expect to feature the breeding of regis- your requirements. Sold by sent free. Address Dept. G. 


d stock. We shall stick to the plan of 
ing cream and of having our cows 





shen in the fell,”=——H. E. M., Ind. —— EEE EEE 
epee a mw. | PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS, CO. 
ooperative Marketing and Price Con- h and Lacquer Factories, Milwaukee, Wis rk, N. J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 





trol, bulletin 271, University of Kan- 
tucky, Lexington. 

















The remarkable ormance of the 
Wallis “Certified” CombineSpecial 
has set new high standardsof tractor 
efficiency. ‘“‘Certified”, the Wallis 
bears the statement that from raw 
materials to shipping platform Wal. 
lis standards have been maintained. 


WALLIS 


delivers 


MORE POWER 
for 
MORE YEARS 


and at 
LESS EXPENSE 


—than any other tractor approaching it in 
Weight and Piston isplacement. ree 
Plow Power with two Plow Weight. 

Ten and twelve year old Wallis’ are still 
giving complete satisfaction. Ask your Wal- 
lis dealer for a demonstration or write us 
for free catalog, describing this remarkable 
tractor, the “Measuring Stick of the Tractor 
Industry.” 

J. 1. CASE PLOW WORKS, Inc. 

Dept. A-78, Racine, Wisconsin 


CE: We want the public to knew that the 
ALLIS won ie is built by the J. I. CASE 
PLOW WORKS, INC, of Racine Wisconsin, andis 
NOT the product ae any other company with *'J. I. 
CASE”’ as part of its corporate n: 




















The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $21.15 STtheTHNG ferstock 


or SILO CUTTING 
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| 
VACATIONING IN A CORN AND PIG | 
STATE 


Continued from page 15 
water’s edge by the mountain behind 
them, and of western towns along the 
Columbia. 


A little before sundown we wended our | 
| way out of McGregor, having first stocked 


our larder with supplies to last us for 
several days, and hit the little “mountain” 
road that leads up to Pike’s Peak, said to 
be the highest point on the Mississippi 
for more than five hundred miles around. 
The Peak is named for Zebulon Mont- 
gomery Pike, who landed just below the 


place early in the last century, when he | 


was exploring the Upper Mississippi 


River. 


The Peak rises many hundred feet | 


above the river, richly clad in voluptuous 


, verdure of every variety in every nook 
| and cranny, above, below, on the sides, 
| even the rocks sprout tiny slips of trees 

and shrubs. Deep, deep down could be | 
| heard the rumblings and echoings of 
| trains passing below us on the tracks run- 


ning along the banks of the river, entirely 
hidden from view by the out-jutting peak, 


drowning for the moment the steady roar | 
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Judge 
by Results 


There’s one best way to judge 

anything. That’s by results. 

And that’s the way we ask you to judge 
the Hinman Milker. 

You can’t tell what a milker can do for 
you until you try the Hinman. 

But you can tell by its results that the 
Hinman is a machine you want on your 


19 Straight years of successful results. Not 
on a few dairies—on thousands. Notin 
one or two localities—sn every g00d dairy 
county. 

The Hinman has proved itself a milker 
you can me wy to do that milking 
job successfully day after day, year after 


ar. 
= Send for the 
HINMAN CATALOG 


It’s book yout! like. Shows you what 
the Hinman has doneand aanpate can do 
Jor you, Page after page of real experience 
—in all climates—under all conditions— 
on sorts of dairies. 
Write for your copy. 
Dropacard for it today. 





of the waters of the ever-flowing, ever- | 


| rushing Mississippi. 


We pitched our camp as near to the 


| edge of the Peak as we dared; a thick, 


gray cloud bank had emerged out of the 
rosy west before we had completed our 
preparations for the night, and in case of 


| a storm, we did not relish the idea of being | 
| blown off the cliff. 

passed from the camp to a nearby, sturdy | 
around the tent was | 


An extra rope was 


patiently dug with a carving knife. All 


| our precautions proved to be quite worth- | 


while. A tremendous rainstorm broke 
early in the night; at times the onslaught 


was so terrific that it seemed impossible | 


that the tent roof would withstand the 
pressure, but it did. We got not a drop of 
water inside and in the morning we awoke 


to find the whole place bathed in the most | 


glorious sunshine. 

Prairie du Chien on the opposite side 
cuddles cozily in the valley below the hills 
which rise behind it, tier on tier, until, 
gradually dimmed by distance, they slip 
away into the horizon. Old Fort Craw- 
where Jefferson Davis served as 
under Zachary Taylor, com- 
mandant, especially interested us, as did 


| the oid Douseman house, and the Nelson 
| Dewey Park on the hills opposite Pike’s 


Peak on the south side of the Wisconsin 
River 

A little below our point of observation 
Father Marquette landed June 17, 1673, 
on the Wisconsin side of the Mississippi. 


| Drifting back thru time several hundred 
| years it was not hard to mentally recon- | 


Works in any kind of 
soil. Cuts stalks, does’nt 
pullthem. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER. Cuts 4 to 7 acresa 
day with one man and horse. Great labor saver. Sold direct 
to farmers. Get your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 


LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept 122 Lincoln, tll. 








Free catalog. Tells about this world fa- 
mous Separator. Liberaltrial offer attrac- 
tive terms. Prices low as $24.95. Monthly 
payments low as $2.20. Write today. 


Box 2-T Bainbridge, N.Y., or 2 
Box 2-T 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, i. 


SHAW Garden Tractor 


DOES THE WORK OF 5 MEN Patent Tool 
Fine for truck gardens, farms, estates. Centrol 
Plows. cultivates, . runs belt ma- 

chinery. Single or twin engines, walking 

or riding types. Gauge wheel regulates 

depth of cultivating. Speci: ) Price NOW. 

SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. SF-s Galesburg, Kans. * 





| all. 


struct the scene and imagine ourselves as 
Indians, breathlessly following the antics 
of the palefaces from the edge of the cliff. 
Several fine Indian mounds on the Peak, 
one particularly well defined, the effigy of 
a huge bear, lent grave (literally) charm 
to the picture. 

Toward evening the clouds grew darker, 
first opening just enough to give us a 
glimpse of a wondrously beautiful sunset. 
The air became dank and heavy with mois- 
ture, darkness settled quickly, 
wind, impeded by the thickness of the air, 
whined and moaned its weary way thru 
the trees and in and out among the cliffs 
Duskily could be seen the lights from 


| Prairie du Chien; up the river steamed a 


pleasure boat, a hoarse calliope vving with 
the wind in augmenting the weirdness of 
the night 

“As tho the hand of death had laid its 
clammy clasp upon the beautiful land- 
scape that had beckoned so joyously to us 
thru the sunshiny day,” I said shudder- 
ingly to A. B., but he liked it, was actually 
fascinated by the dismal desolation of it 
I huddled close beside him on the 


and the | 


HINMAN 


PORTABLE PORTABLE 
GAS ENGINE” 2TANDARD® Ev ecrric 


MILKERS 











Ig You Are A 


MAN 


worthy of the name and not afraid to 
work, I’ll bet you $50 that you can’t 
work for us 30 days and earn less 
than $200. Think I'm bluffing? Then 
answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for Managers. The ““Won- 
der Box” sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 26 PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















“ie (42S DOWN 
ONE YEAR 


TO PAY 
Zousny size New Botterfi } 


| para’ facto: Ae od 
| earns its own cost and more Tators you 

y. We quote Lowest Prices and pay- 
ments as low as 


ects in mai 


30 Da s” FREE T jal on your farm at 
| 500.999 jn use. Fa. eat our risk. Liearly 


} 





CUT PRICES 


T. Greathouse writes: 
Pence received yesterday. I 
saved $30.00 in buying from 

a.” Our new cut prices are 
way below others—and 

Brown Pays Freight 
W Write for our new 1927 cut price 

int catalog — see the dollars you save 
f] 150 styles. Double galvanized.open 
hearth wire. Roofing and paints. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept,2201 Cleveland. Ohio 











CORNS 44 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 
At drug 
and shoe stores 
everywhere 


DrScholl’s 
Zino-pads 
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rock with 
ims, feeling utterly small, the merest 
tom, in the wild grandeur of it all, pain- 
ully conscious of the fact that I had never 
been quite so grateful for the presence of 
the man beside me as at that moment. I 
vas foolish enough to tell him so, which 
no doubt ne for the tact that he 
it glued to the rock and would not come 
on of the wind and the night, knowing 
that once inside of our cloth stronghold, 

.e spell might vanish and his wile return 
to Xantippian ways 

it took real will power to tear ourselves 
:way from Pikes Peak, but along in the 
forenoon we took our last look at the 
river and proceeded down the one-way 
trail, thru MeGregor and on up to Waukon 
ong the river drive, a most romantic and 
beautiful road. We found Decorah im- 
mensely interesting and its citizens gener- 

us dispensers of hospitality. Luther 
College with its fine museum would, of 
course, especially interest Scandinavians, 
altho anyone would be benefited by a 
nip thru the institution. 

An acquaintance whom we accidentally 
came upon took us personally in hand and 
showed us first the park, which i truth 1s 
beautiful, and then took us to see Dunning 
Springs and the Decorah Ice Cave; the 
latter 1s one of nature’s phenomena. 

Neither Pikes Peak nor the Ice Cave 
and Dunning Springs have yet become 
state parks, but no doubt they will be 
acquired ere long. 

Sailing westward one 
particular camping place in view, we 

suddenly flashed by a sign: “Eagle Lake 
State Park 1 mile north.” We retraced 
our steps, and soon found the park, a 
most romantic spot. No more ideal place 
could be found in which to spend the 
ifternoon and night and soon our camp 
vas pitched and a luscious dinner—if I do 
y it as shouldn’t—(mock modesty, I 
an cook and I know it) simmering on the 
stove 

Dusk came silently bringing with it in- 

imerable ducks and geese, travelers like 
ourselves seeking a camping place for the 

ight. The next morning the lake near the 
hore was black with birds bobbing up 
nd down. It was interesting to watch 
em take off, flock after flock. 
Earlier birds than we are,’ I remarked, 
ve shall not be on our way for an hour!” 
No,” said A. B., struggling with the 

t and somewhat short of breath, ‘but 

ey travel with less equipment!” 

it sounded innocent enough but I got 

he sting. Each time we start out there is 

le ngthy and animated discussion as to 
what must be taken along and what can be 
left behind. I’m strong for the “taking 
long’ and A. B. prefers to “leave be- 
hind,” but as “The female of the species 
is more deadly than the male,” we generally 
take along.” I’ve noticed, too, that A. B. 
is grateful enough for the comforts except 
for the few moments when he holds them 
in his arms, loading and unloading. 

Being ot a democratic mind, theoreti- 

lly at least, I rejoice that a vacation of 
this kind is within reach of most people 
o matter how modest their income or 
ow busy the household. A few days each 
ear can be taken off from the business of 
everyday living in which to get out to 
njoy nature and the freedom from the 
uly tasks which such a vacation affords. 
Rested. revitalized, one returns to the 
| duties with a new zest and a new aim 
hings seen enroute, old dreams remem- 
ered, ideals and ambitions which have 
the stress of living become dulled and 
tarnished, are made to live again. All 

ing to one a freshness of spirit that 1s 
ejuvenating. 

rhirty doflars paid for our entire ten- 
lay outing and returning home we voted 

one of our most enjoyable vacations. 
“hus Iowa had raall herself an abun- 
lant and gracious hostess, a pig and corn 
state to be sure, but no less a Beautiful 
Land 


afternoon with no 


| 


Toots clasped tightly in my | 
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and we feel so well because we eat it every day” 


Your daily diet should include bran, to 
supply the natural bulk so essential to 
regularity and health. But to eat bran 
daily, you must not tire of the flavor. 

Post’s Bran Flakes gives you bran in 
its most delicious form. The tempting 
flavor of the crisp, brown flakes 1s al- 
ways a fresh delight. And in this pleas- 
ant way, you help to protect health 
and youth. 


Everyone Likes The Flavor 
Millions of men and women now get 
their daily bulk because they enjoy the 
delicious flavor of this health cereal— 
the most popular bran food in the 
world today. 

And in addition to bulk, Post’s Bran 
Flakes supplies phosphorus, iron, pro 
teins, carbohydrates and 


Make this “Ounce of Prevention” test! 
Try Post’s Bran Flakes with milk or 
cream every morning for two weeks as 
an “Ounce of Prevention”. Each d: Ly 
you'll relish the flavor of the crisp, 
brown flakes. In two weeks’ time see 
how much better you feel. Then you'll 
be glad to make your health a good 
excuse for eating every day a food 
that tastes so good. 

Don’t put off starting this important 
health habit another day. Keep on the 

“Road to Wellville” by eating Post’s 
Bran Flakes regularly. 

Free! Send for the “Ounce of Preven- 
tion” package. At your request we will 
send, free, the “Ounce of Prevention” 
package of Post’s Bran Flakes—more 
than enough to let you discover how 
good this cereal is, 








vitamin-B. 

Start the enjoyable health 
habit of eating Post’s Bran 
Flakes as a daily ““Ounce of 
Prevention”. Enjoy it plain 
with milk or cream, or with 
fresh fruits and berries; serve 
it in the form of inviting muf- 
fins, cookies and bread. 








7 7 7 


Postum Company, Inc.. Dept. 
B-108, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Makers of Post Health Prod- 
ucts: Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Grape-Nuts, Instant Postum, 
Post Toasties, Postum Cereal 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 


“Now Si like Bran” 








everybody—every day . 
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Write for the ‘ 


to you on request, 


information on health in relation to exercise and food selection. 
plies the housewife with seasonal menus and recipes. A copy will be sent 
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Your road to market leads to Wellville 


There’s a vast market for your grain and milk, comprised of millions of 

appy men and women who travel the‘ 
Company, largest producer of ready-to-eat cereals in the world, created 
this market and shares it with you. Every day this market widens as our 
advertising tells of the importance to the diet of the farmers’ golden 
grain, and turns more people toward Wellville. 


‘Road to Wellville.”” This book contains much valuable 


“Road to Wellville.’”” The Postum 


It sup- 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 
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Best Henhouse in Indiana 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


of A. E. Stocking in Pulaski county, 
Indiana. Gilbert Barker is the tenant on 
this farm. He and Mrs. Barker not only 
run a big general farm but they 
maintain five or six hundred lay- 
ing hens cared for to secure 
the highest egg production. 

The house is 75 feet 
long and 20 feet wide. 
From November 1, 
1925, to August 1, 
1926 (9 months), the 
flock averaged 129 
eggs per hen. Even 
in February it made 
a 50 percent produc- 
tion. “During the 
entire winter,” says 
Barker, “the house had good ventila 
tion—no smell in the morning—and 
there were no frozen combs even during 
cold snaps.” There are four rows of 
perches so it is apparent that what I shall 
describe is a “‘for sure”’ successful henhouse. 

Built in a level expanse with poor soil 
drainage, the floor was placed up about 
eighteen inches at the highest end from the 
level of the soil. After putting in the walls, a 
well was put down, the drain put in, then cinders 
placed and tamped, a layer of tar paper was put 
down and two inches of concrete put on top of this. 
With the cinders and the tar paper together, winter 
dampness is eliminated. At the west end of the house 
there are three three-foot bins into which grain, mash, 
etc., is scooped from the outside and this in itself saves 
a lot of what in many poultry houses wears out the spine. 

It will be noticed that this house has a relatively small. window 
space. The sash (36x46 inches) are made of regular window sash 
material and covered with a glass substitute. They were made 
in such form that if the substitute did not stand up to wear and 
weather, it could be removed and glass put in. But up until the 
present, the glass substitute has stood the wear and even now 
shows no signs of deterioration. It 
permits the passage of the ultra-violet 
rays of sunlight. 

There are three features of the house 
that stand out as having general 
adaptation. They are the water supply, 
the roosting compartments and the 
ventilation system. The pump and 
drain in the center of the house elimi- 
nate carrying. Below the sink sheet 
metal encloses the space so when Mister 
Frost threatens to solidify the water 
supply, Barker checkmates him by set- 
ting a lighted barn lantern under the 
sink. The concrete floor and sheet steel 


Ts house to which I refer is on the farm 
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Gilbert Barker 


2" Concrete Slab 
K flewgh Beards 


4 
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foot alcoves, no slab is more than twelve feet long. By keeping 
the droppings slab reasonably clean, mites find no lodging place 
at all and it is well known that a mite must find lodging close to 
his meals. Search the country over and this house is one of 
the very few in which you can find four rows of roosts. 
When the first one was built, the theorists said it 
wouldn’t work but it works well because of the 
ingenious ventilation system which is a part 
of the house. With four rows of roosts there 
is enough heat to avoid frosted combs and 
to preserve a slow circulation of air among 
the hens. Screens in front keep the birds 
off the roosts in the daytime. 
In a long house long roosts in the back 
of the house without partitions give too 
much of an opportunity for violent air 
currents over the birds with roup and 
other disorders following right behind. 
In this house, each twelve-foot space in 
the roosting quarters is partitioned off 
by itself. And the ventilating system 
makes a gentle circulation of air. When 
you can walk into a henhouse like this on 
a cold morning, with the windows in front 
all closed and the roof ventilators open 
and no stench greets you, then you may 
rest assured that ventilation is sufficient. 
The two poles on which the roosts are set are 
hinged behind and supported in front by chains 
—anything to keep the mite from having se- 
cluded lodgings. The roosts merely sit on top of 
these poles, being held in place by beheaded spikes 
driven in, one on each side of the roost in each pole 
The underside of each roost is doped once a year. This 
keeps the mites in complete abeyance. 

The ventilation system, which is the life of the house, 
is very simple but difficult to describe and hard to diagram. The 
house is really in series of twelve-foot units, each of them alike 
except the end one, with the grain bins. The picture shows the 
air inlets in front. Pieces of tin are 
shaped to deflect the air currents up- 
ward. The house is double boarded 
thruout with shiplap except the front, 
down from the air inlets and up, from 
where they enter the house. The tiers 
of nests are placed with their backs 
against the inside of the front of the 
house. The air sifts out into the house, 
part of it being drawn out thru the roof 
ventilator. This keeps the living room 
of the house always crisp With pure, 
fresh air. Another portion of the air 
settles down under the droppings 
boards. The birds on the roosts above 
warm the air over them which gradu- 
ally wafts upward, and in its place 
comes the colder air from the drop- 
pings boards below. This enters below 
thru an opening in the inner lining, 
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2 Tiers of Wes? 





eliminate fire hazard. Narrow ledges 
at each side of the sink give the birds 
something to stand on, the slatted top, 
which can be readily removed, keeps 
them from fouling the water and the 
improvised roller above keeps them 
selina if they do not take the hint the first time they light on it. 

The roosts are a second feature that saves much labor. In the 
first place, rough boards were put under the roosts and on top 
of these a two-inch layer of concrete is poured, then carefully 
smoothed. The concrete slabs are reinforced with six-inch stay 
hog wire. Since the roosting compartments are built in twelve- 


Concrete Floor 
Cinder Filling 


This shows the ventilating system 


comes out at each end of the twelve- 
foot alcove, then works its way across 
to the ventilators in the inner ceiling 
The beauty of this ventilating scheme 1s 
that it is simple to construct, being 
formed merely by leaving out boards at the proper places. All 
studdings are standard, two feet apart. 

It may be well to urge prospective builders to lay their ce- 
ment floors early in order that they thoroly dry before th« 
house must be closed in the fall. A green cement floor makes 
ventilation a very difficult matter and often results in losses. 
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Yours Free 


Yours merely for the asking. This com- 
plete, new 722-page Fall and Winter 
Catalogue will be sent you free if you 
send us your name and address. 


Yours Free—not merely the Catalogue, 
but yours the opportunity to see and to 
have everything new and interesting 
that the world of business has created. 

Yours the opportunity to see and to 
save by the new Fall prices. Yours the 
opportunity to profit through buying at 
lower-than-market prices. 

This big, new Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue in your home is full of opportunity 
for you. Each page is a page of interest 
and saving. Each member of your family 
will find it a buying guide, giving the 
lowest price, the right price to pay for 
gS00ds of Standard Quality. 


At Ward’s — Quality is First 


Then Comes Low Price 


Price does not tell quality. One shoe at 
$3.98 is not always the equal of another 
shoe at $3.98. Itdepends upon where you 
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buy theshoe. Itdependsupontheability 
and the power to give the utmost value. 
At Ward’s, over Sixty Million Dollars 
in cash is used to secure low prices. Our 
eight million customers enable us to buy 
goods by the car load, by the train load, 
to contract for the output of factories, 
and so to secure low prices for you. 


Ward’s Low Prices Are Made 
Without Sacrificing Quality 


We never sacrifice quality, never use 
inferior trimmings, or linings, or cheap 
wood, or cast iron instead of steel, just 
to make a price seem low. Quality comes 
first at Ward’s—then Low Price. 

So write for your big new Catalogue. 
Study the low prices. See for yourself 
the saving that may as well be yours. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore Portland,Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth ny 

































ToMontgomery Ward&Co., Dept. 92-H 
Chicago KansasCity St. Pau 
Baltimore Portland, Ore. 
Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 

(Mail this c@apor r | arest 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. 


Name 
Local 
Address 


Post Office 


State 
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WORMS in poultry 


are profit-eaters 


Worms have come to be one of the great poultry scourges. 
Over 30 different kinds of worms have been found to live as 
parasites in fowls, including: 

Round worms: Pointed, yellowish white, two to four inches long. 
Tape worms: Flat, like a tape line, up to four inches long. 

Cecum worms: Thin, yellowish white, one-quarter inch long, 

These masses of worms, hundreds of them, reduce chick 
vitality, retard growth, reduce egg production. Fowls become 
a ready prey to diseases. 

When you see such common symptoms as lameness, dizzi- 
ness, wabbling, twisted neck, pale combs and wattles, sus- 
pect worms, 


DR. HESS POULTRY WORM POWDER 


is recognized by veterinarians and highest poultry authorities as a 
dependable and highly efficient worm expeller. Stop worm ravages 
in your flock this easy, quick way. 

The 10-day Treatment means simply adding Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder to the morning mash. No drenching, no handling of fowls, no 
shock to fowls’ systems. You worm your fowls on full feed. When 
10-day Treatment is completed, continue to feed Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a, which controls reinfestation and tones up the flock. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder is guaranteed absolutely. If it does 
not rid your poultry of worms, and if you are not satisfied your invest- 
ment is a profitable one, return the empty container to your dealer 
and he will refund your money. We reimburse the dealer. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 























FALL HOUSE CLEANING 


Before pullets go into winter quarte: 
the poultry house should be thoroly 
cleaned. Preparatory to cleaning, rernoy: 

rood arma xtures such as roosts, nests, 

ng and drinking vessels. Remo\ 
crorpigs litter and soiled nesting ma- 
terial, while the floors, walls and ceilings 
should be swept with a broom. Thoro! 
clean all portable fixtures and scrub the: 
with lye water and disinfect with creoso! 
before they are replaced in the chic ken 
house. A thoro cleaning by scrubbing « 
the interior, including the floors, the 7. 
pings boards, the roosts and the side wall 
with lye water has been found helpful. 
watery solution of lye is best for this pur- 
pore. One pound of lye to forty gallons of 

t water should be applied while hot. 

After the interior of the house has be« 
allowed to dry for one or two days, a 
with a three percent creosol solution, 
making sure that the disinfectant gets into 
all cracks and crevices. All litter from 
houses should be transported to places on 
the farm not used for poultry and spread 
thinly on the ground. In some instances 
it is advisable to burn the dirt and litter 
and to spread the ashes thinly over the 
surface of ground where poultry cannot 
get to it. 

Sprinkle ground immediately around 
the poultry house with lime and spade or 
plow. The space beneath corn eribs and 
other farm buildings accessible to chickens 
should be closed and when possible all 
droppings which have accumulated in 
such places should be removed and burned 
—Dr. Robt. Graham, University of 
Illinois. 


STRAW-LOFTING THE SEMI- 
MONITOR 
In common with thousands of others, 
Mrs. J. P. Higgins, a farm poultry keeper 
of Cass county, Michigan, found herself 
with a semi-monitor poultry house. Ex- 
perience taught her that it was always 


damp, never ventilated, and she was for- 
ever and eternally bumping her head on 
the low roof. 
Materials— ) ie. ‘ 2 i) The top windows were removed and 
A Se 1 a poles were put across from the bottom of 
these over to the plate of the opposite 
roof. The top was then filled with straw 
From her two years of experience with this 
straw lofted semi-monitor poultry house, 
Mrs. Higgins finds that the conditions in 
it have materially changed. In summer 
the temperature is lower than the bare 
roof houses and on account of the upper 
windows being out, there is always good 
3 : ventilation, the air being drawn up thru 
ae the straw without a draft. Windows in 
ie the ends admit more light and the straw 
a e ’ loft has remedied every defect of the semi- 
Buy Direct From Mill-Save Up to $2000! Ff | 20: except. the ‘low tront roo! 
I. J. M., Ind. 
We furnish lumber, millwork and other materials. Plan-Cut at SS en 
mill, shipped direct to your station. Each piece is cut, sawed, | 
notched by power-driven saws. Customers say they save 30% 
labor-cost and 18% lumber waste. Many build for $200 to 
$2,000 less. M achine-accuracy insures tighter. stronger, Warmer 
house. Easy to build—many put up own homes. 
Plans drawn by skilled architects. Specially designed farm homes, 
with wash-rooms, baths, roomy closets, and built-in kitchen cabi- 
Si nets, etc. One guaranteed price covers all materials according to 
2 specifications. No ex- 
Se s cena tras, 200,000 customers, 
POULTRY HOUSES 140 Page Book 
shows photos, floor 
No. 459 lans, specifications, 
16x20 — wholesale prices 
on 100 PLAN-CUT 
$160 HOMES. Also ask for 
Catalog “a FE ges keg 


Gordon- 
Van Tine 
Home No. 682 
5 Rooms, Bath 
Sun Porch 








WHY SELL 11-CENT EGGS? 


The profit a hen makes does not 
depend entirely on the number of 
eggs she lays. When she lays them 
makes a big difference. Low eg 
prices this summer have waived 
some folks. But why not get the 
eggs in the fall and early winter 
when prices are high? 

There are ways of getting eggs 





TT AS MATS CN GRE eR em 
Gordon -Van Tine Co., 
978 Gordon Street, 
Davenport, Iowa 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
Please send me “atalogs and Wholesale Prices. 


Designed for sunshine and 
ventilation. Materials Plan-Cut. 
Build yourself and eave money. 
Prices as low as $61 


Twenty different « sizes, spa 
styles for any number of b 


Gordon-Va NTi Ne gerrnatee 3 

wory i ources of over when the neighbors’ hens are loaf- 

PLAN: CUT Homes “$2,000,000.00. | nites ing. We have a 64-page booklet 

Seg. rs tae anton ate ee which goes into this matter very 

thoroly.. The price is ten cents and 

the title is, ““The Poultry Flock.” 

It contains no advertising matter. 

Successful Farming Book Depart- 
ment, Des Moines. 


Name 


j Bs CS ORE ED $e eicccenerscescstncnboocovsscsntunanesese 








Send Model or drawing for | 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet wee. Feaent ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write for our Evidence ot In- 
7 aoe Blank and guide book 
“How to Get Your Patent '.Send model 
or sketob of your inventionforour INSPECTION aad INSTRUCTIONS 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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LIGHTS AND EARLY HATCHING 


The poultry department of Ohio state 
university classified Ohio demonstration 
flocks into those hatched before May Ist 
and those hatched after that date, to 
determine the effect of early hatching on 
the monthly distribution of the eggs pro- 
duced. 

There were twenty-four flocks hatched 
before May ist and under lights. They 
averaged 162 eggs while the twenty-two 
flocks hatched after May Ist and also 
lighted averaged 147.3 eggs. With all 
flocks under equal conditions of light, 
early hatched hens laid 15 eggs more per 
year. 

" On the other hand, 83 flocks without 
lights and hatched before May Ist were 
compared with 21 flocks without lights 
and hatched after May ist. The early 
hatched hens without lights averaged 
150.4 eggs per year while the hens without 
lights but hatched after May Ist averaged 

139.4 eggs each or a difference of about a 
dou eggs for early hatching. Both lights 
and pee hatching increase total produc- 
tion by Parr a dozen eggs per year. 

Studying the monthly distribution of 
the egg lay with both these factors in mind 
it appears that the main effect of lights 
and early hatching was to speed up egg 
production during November, December 
and January.—I. J. M., Ind. 


CLEAN OUT COCCIDIOSIS 


A broom and plenty of milk are the 
only two really effective means so far dis- 
covered for control of coccidiosis. The 
broom may well be assisted by a shovel 
hot water, a can of lye, and some good 
disinfectant. ‘These weapons, when used 
with enough energy, insure a clean house 
and utensils. The milk stimulates rapid 
growth and produces acidity in the ceca. 

At the University of California a long 
list of drugs were tested with no helpful 
results. Then a mash of 40 pounds of 
skimmilk powder, 10 pounds of wheat 
bran, 30 pounds of yellow cornmeal and 
20 pounds of ground oats or barley was 
given chicks badly infested with coccidio- 
sis. The results were very good. Large 
quantities of clean, sour “milk keep the 
disease in check when proper sanitation 
methods are followed. 


THE IDEAL HOME FOR MY FAMILY 
Continued from page 11 

be altered considerably to fit certain needs, 

without spoiling the design of the ex- 

terior. The dining room might be widened, 








the kitchen rearranged somewhat, and a 
combination laundry and washroom for 
the men be worked out for the kitchen 
entry. Many women have written us that | 
they like a drop-leaf table with separate 
hairs better than a built-in breakfast 
nook; many agree that a laundry just off 
the Kitchen is much to be preferred to a 
basement laundry room. 

x oe airs, the architect suggests that 
the bathroom and adjoining bedroom be | 
transposed, tho that would defeat Mrs 
Kanatzar’s idea of having it just at the 
ead of the stairs. 

lor the exterior, he suggests using face 
brick to the upper line of the second story 
windows, with weather boarding above, 
as preferable to a mixture of stucco, brick 
and weather boarding. The rear elevation 
of this house is especially pleasing, with 
its little terrace or porch overlooking the 
flower garden. Don’t forget that every 
house needs shrubbery plantings all 
ind its base, to hide the foundation 
and to tie the house to the ground. 
You will note that no flue is provided 
r the kitchen range. Undoubtedly it is 
planned to use a gasoline or kerosene 
range, as so many farm families are doing 
these days of furnace heat. 
_ Won't you write us telling us how you 
ike this house plan? We shall be glad to 
ave your comments on it, and on the 
that prize-winning plans, which will be 
shown in this magazine from time to time. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Heres $10,000 aYear 


a ee 


for You! | 


You Can 
Make This 
Big Money 
Hatching 








Two Billion Baby Chicks Needed 
More and more Fin year farmers and 
poultrymen are having their eggs hatched by 
commercial hatcheries. a are wong baby 
ds and th< tead 
tching their own in small quantities. ee 
billion baby chicks were needed this year 
to meet this demand. Think of it! Next year 
more farmers and men will buy their 





chicks—and more will be needed. And 
hatcheries are now ucing less than one- 
fourth of all the chicks hatched in the United 


States. 
$20,000 Profit in One Season 


means that thousands of new hatcheries 
are needed. The demand for baby chicks far 
exceeds the supply. Thousands already in the 
baby chick business are making unheard of 
profits. A man in Illionois cleaned up $5,856.33 
in a single month. Another in Tennessee 
cleared $2,250 in one month. Another in Iowa 
made a profit of more than $20,000 last year. 
You can do as well. 


Big Profits Start At Once 
And you don’t need to wait. The very first 
year your profits can begin to rollin. You 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


industry. 


others, and how you can make profits just as big. 
remarkable book to you FREE. 





| Ds you want a new and reliable source of income that 
can bring you $3,000—$5,000—yes, $10,000 a year 
and more? Would you like to make this big money right 
on your own place—on your farm or town lot? 
hatching baby chicks offers you this opportunity. 
experience; you don’t need to invest a lot of money; you don't 
need any special buildings to start. All you need to do today 
is mail the coupon. 
money hatching and selling baby chicks. We'll tell you how you 
can do it in your spare time to start, and how your profits will 
increase tremendously from the very beginning. 


If you would, 
You don’t need 


We'll tell you how you can make this big 


can pay for your incubator in one season or less. 
That's what thousands of others have dome. A 
farmer in Iowa paid for his initial equipment 
the first season and then cleared $6,000 last 
year. There are scores of records like this. 
That’s proof of what you yourself can do if you 
will only make the start. 


Buckeye Makes Success Easy 


Back of these big successes is the Buckeye 
Incubator. More than three-fourths 
of all hatcheries use incubators made by 
Buckeye. They use Buckeye because it makes 
the big profits. It, produces big hatches of 
strong, sturdy chicks—and at low cost. It 
can be used in an ordinary room—no special 
building is required. Its operation is so 
simple and so easy that the whole job can be 
handled in your spare time at the start. 
Experience is not necessary. We will tell 
you everything you need to know to get started 
and make the big profits. The Buckeye Method 
for Successful Hatchery Operation is so com- 
Es and so simple anyone can follow it. It 
as brought success to thousands. It can 
bring success to you. 


And now, we want to send you our big new book on the Baby Chick 
It gives you proof of the tremendous profits made by 


We'll send this 
Simply fill out and mail the 


coupon. It will bring you facts that will amaze you. It will show you how to make big money and do 


it easier than anything you've ¢ver done in your life before. Don’t wait. Don’t deley. 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 
2781 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 

j= on oe es eS eT te 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 
B 2781 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 

Send me, FREE, your big new book and facts about the 
opportunity to make big money hatching baby chicks. 


Name _..-. 


Buckeye: 
incubators 


_ Buckeye Mammoth Incubators nn 
an seven sizes—I1,008 to 12,096 <7 
Heated oil, electricity or 


capacity. 
gas. Buckeye Small Incubators made in 
| esght uote to 600 egg-capacity. — Se 


Act now. 


Do you sell any baby chicks? _- - - -- <r 
What capacity incubator? -- ~~ -- -- 
NEES ie a A We ee 








for Successful Farming. 


The position is permanent. 


163 Success Building 





Wanted—At Once 
65-$60 a Week Men 


Five honest, reliable men in each of the states listed, are invited to take a weeks 
training at our expense, to find out for themselves that they can make an income 

of $60 a week working for us, collecting renewals and selling new subscriptions 
We have many men who do better than $60 a week. 


Ohio Illinois lowa Kansas 
Indiana Wisconsin Minnesota Nebraska 
Michigan Missouri Oklahoma South Dakota 


North Dakota 


Chances for promotion are good. 
To be one of the lucky five in your state write now to: 


THE MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 














«é 
M hens have increased at least 50 
per cent in laying over what 
they were doing before I began feeding 
Collis Process Pure Dried Buttermilk 
in their mash,” writes J. J. Sease, 1137 
Beulah Ave., Pueblo, Colorado. 


RIED puTtERM™ 


You, too, can get more and larger eggs by 
following the simple directions in this 40- 
page book shown above. It gives many 
worth-while suggestions for making more 
moneyfrom poultry.Freetoyou. Writeforit. 


| Collis Products Company 

















ate ncnsteconadl 575 CLINTON, IOWA 








Successful poultrymen tell us 
that the heavy-laying summer months are just 
the time flocks need REEF BRAND most. 
Heavy production creates a strong demand for. 
shell-material (calcium carbonate) in the hen 
and REEF BRAND is needed to supply it in 
its purest and most digestible form. 
Your deale: can supply you with REEF BRAND 
pure crushed oyster shell at a cost that figures 
out a few cents a hen a year. You'll get extra 
eggs that will bring you dollar profits. 

Send For Your Free Copy Of 

“How To Get 24 Eggs For 5c” 

GULF CRUSHING COMPANY, INC. 

833 Howard Ave, New Orleans, U.S. A. 


Sond the FREE booklet “How to get 24 eggs for 5c’ | 
DRRIER Gs oc 0:0 00 6090060060 o8t Keavebneredosesccovesccese 


Address - 
My Dealer's Name: 








GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. nd for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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MORE HOPPERS NEEDED 
The average farm flock does not have 


| access to one-tenth the i a space that 


| 
| 
| 


| during the day. 


it should have, declares G. Halpin, 
head of the poultry department at the 
Wisconsin college of agriculture. 
will lay only as many eggs as the 
egg-making materials. When the h 
= is limited, the mash consumption of 

e entire flock is affected and a drop in 
egg production occurs. 

Halpin advises that 20 feet of hopper 
space be provided for a laying flock of 100 
hens. In locating the hopper in the laying 
house, the end should be eodl toward the 
windows, so that the hen will not be in her 
own light.—R. C. H., Wis. 


EVERYONE ENJOYS CAMPING 
Continued from page 7 


during the past four years has been in the 
neighborhood of 100 percent. The grounds 
are re ey enclosed and entirely 
separate from the main fair grounds, thus 
eliminating the necessity of a morning 
roundup. Pass-out checks will be issued 
to those who wish to return to their tents 
Police protection and 
toilet facilities are provided. No charge 
will be made any time during the fair for 
children under twelve years of age. Boys 


have 


| and girls’ club work has always been a big 


feature of the South Dakota State Fair. 
It is not necessary to take a tent along 


to the Missouri State Fair, as a Kansas | 


City tent concession rents tents by the day 
or week at _very reasonable prices. By 
camping in White City, persons are en- 


abled to attend the fair at a very nominal | 


cost and an opportunity is offered of 
spending a vacation enjoying camp life 
and, at the same time, seeing the state 
fair. 

White City, an 80-acre camp site on the 
Missouri State Fair grounds, in past years 
has proved to be a feature attraction of the 
annual Missouri Exposition for thousands 
of farmers and their families. It is often 
referred to as the “Camper’s Paradise.”’ 

More than 15,000 persons, four-fifths 
of whom were farmers and their families, 


camped in White City at the 1926 fair. 


A large percentage came for two or three 
days but remained all week. A majority 
of the campers were persons who had 
samped in White City before, according 
to a fairly accurate check made by the 
directors in charge. There were about 
3,000 more campers here in 1926 than in 
1925. 


Two years ago the Indiana State Fair 
| opened a camp site which has met with | 
Approximately 1,000 | 
people patronized it last year, and more 


general approval. 


are expected this year. 
Lack of space does not permit further 


| details about other fairs perhaps equally | 


as good. Outstanding examples have been 
selected that you might see what is in 
store fer you this vear. 


You will find on this page a list of fairs | 


and shows and the dates on which they will 
be held. There is sure to be one near you. 
It is your biggest vacation bargain. 


COMING EVENTS 

August 12-19, Central States Exposition, Aurora, 
Illinois; August 20-27, Illinois State Fair, Spring- 
field; Sept. 3-10, Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis; 
Sept. 18-23, Interstate Fair, Sioux City, ower 
August 24-Sept. 2, Iowa State Fair and Exposition, 
Des Moines; Sept. 12-17, Kansas Free Fair, Topeka; 
Sept. 17-24, Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson; Sept. 
12-17, Kentucky State Fair, Louisville; Sept. 3-10, 
Michigan State Fair, Detroit; Sept. 3-10, Minne- 
sota State Fair, Hamline; August 20-27, ‘Missouri 
State Fair, Sedalia; Sept. 4-9, Nebraska State Fair, 
Lincoln; August 29-Sept. 3, Ohio State Fair, 
Columbus; Oct. 1-18, ae Free State Fair, 
Muskogee; Sept. 24-Oct. 1, Oklahoma State Fair 
and Exposition, Oklahoma ‘ity, Sept. 12-16, South 
Dakota State Fair, Huron; Aug. 29-Sept. 3, Wis 
consin State Fair, Milwaukee. 
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August, 1927 


“MORE eggs in winter. More profit 
from the same hens. That’s what you * 

get when you give your flock the scie n- 
tific advantages of just the right heat, light 
and ventilation which only a Martin Meta! 
Hen House affords. J. C. Friday of Ohio mac: 
25% Extra Profit from 300 pullets in a Martin 
House last season. Write and find out how 
you can do as well or better with— 


Martin Metal Hen Houses 


A brand new and better type of poultry hous: 
Built of steel sections—fireproof and sanitary 
—easy to erect yourself. Nolice or mites. N« 
rats or weazels. A perfect ventilating system 
and Violet Ray lighting system. Equipped 
with every modern feature to produce 
eggs in Winter when prices are high. 
et thefacts NOW. Writefor 
WRITE § ea tive folder, low ae 
ete easy terms. 


Dept. 332 
Mansfield, Ohio 





WITH DR. SALSBURY’S 





Combination 2-in-1 Worm Cap- 
sules--2,000,000 — last year. 300 
birds wormed in an hour. No trouble. 
ig 100. $1.75; 200, $3; 
6: 1000, $12.00. PosTPAL b and Goanaw: 
TEED. Order direct or write i F reeConsultat’ n Blank. 
DR. ‘J. E. SALS RY, Specialist in Poultry 
Diseases. 508 Jackson St., Charles City, lowa. 














HO- Bx 5 Leper 
from Missouri. Hatched in our $100, 


ery. Quality and Selivery guaran Su 
a eo ocke that a pes ae inter. Lowest price 3. 


- LaesonaS, | $7 
Heavy Assor $8. PGrder ct ond 4 get our ib 
Valuable Poultry’ Crane FREE, or write for price list. 
MEXICO, 


Surrs Bros. Hatcuertes Box 80 Missouri 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New Zealand Reds — Chinchilias — Flemish Giants 
MAKE BIG. MONE Y—We Supply Stock 
psy you following prices for all you raise 
‘Be eigian Hares $2 each—New Zealands $3 each 
—Chinchillas $4 each—Flemish Giants $5 each. 
83- page illustrated book, catalog and cont 
also ox PY, - ‘<= Farming magazine, tells h 
aise skunk, mink, fox. et« ee, all . Address 
ouTboo R ENTERPRISE ¢ éo., " Box 0,Holmes, Park, Missouri 


SEND NO MONEY! 82° CHICKS 


Just mail your order. Weship C.O.D. and guarantee pre; 
100% live delivery of sturdy, purebred chicks from hea! 
bred-to-lay flocks: Wh., br., Buff Leghorns 8c; Bd. and Wh 
Rocks, R. 1. Reds, Anconas, Bik. Minorcas 10c; Buff Orping 
tons, Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Rocks lle; mixed 7c; all heavies 
Orders for 50 chicks lc more, 25 chicks 2c more. 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, 60x 5S, SILVER LAKE, IND. 


WHITE LEGHORN price Thonsands of ict 


week-old Pullets. Also Bat »y Chicks and Eges, Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 27 years 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special price 
bulletin free. I ship C.O.D.and guarantee satisfaction. 
Geo.B.Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 














ps and MALES now half 





HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


Foy’s money making Pigeons are illustrated in natural 
colors in our big Pigeon and Poultry Catalog. It tells 
how to feed, breed, hatch and rear Squabs an 
Poultry for profit. Write today for FREE BOOK 


FRANK FOY, Bor 5, CLINTON, IOWA 





Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remedy Co. 

Toledo, Ohic. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 


P. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
fo a MT Hunting Horns Collars. 
Etc. ree Catalogue. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, MO 20 HERRICK, ILLINOIS 


CHICKS. C. 0. D. B27.88s522 

* see the chicks. 
Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Reference 
Poultry Dept. University of Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 355W,4th ST., LEXINGTON, KY. 








KENTUCKY 
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COOPERATIVE MARKETING AND 
THE SCHOOLS 


Continued from page 10 


applied to local conditions. After study- 
ing the course, the student has fewer 
doubts and fears concerning the move- 
ment. He knows what to expect and what 
to do, for he knows the history of coopera- 
tives that have been such in the true 
The students in these schools have 
been intensely interested. They have en- 
thused over the course, and state that 
cooperative marketing is the livest, most 
practical, and most interesting high school 
subject they have ever studied. 
that they 
lems better, and that they, when the 
time comes, may be better able to improve 
conditions in rural America. 

What these consolidated 
doing, every school can do. No subject 
is more fitting for vocational agriculture, 
no subject more sound for a high school 
economics course, no subject more practi- 
eal than cooperative marketing. City and 
country alike need the schooling. Every 
boy and girl versed in cooperative market- 
ing means a more enlightened, more prac- 
tical, more successful, and more satisfied 
farmer of tomorrow. 
America, especially the 
schools ever had a mission and an oppor- 
tunity, 


sense. 


turists to get on a firmer economic basis. 
The schools of Black Hawk county, Iowa, 
have taken the step. 


course in cooperative marketing is more 


than an experiment and propaganda be- | 
cause they have studied the facts and the | 


successful exponents in the field. 

No subject offered in the schools has 
ever received a finer response from stu- 
dents and parents. The courses are per- 
manent because of their potential value. 

Mutually, 
marketing can do much for the welfare of 
mankind. The schools have given little 
enough in the.past except academic train- 
ing and a degree of culture. If thru the 
teaching and~- studying of cooperative 
marketing they can better understand 
farm problems and solve them, the schools 
have increased their value to their people. 
If they can aid the coming generation of 
farmers to understand the principles of 
cooperative marketing, and help them to 
know that true cooperatives are boons to 
farming, that even farmers’ cooperatives 
must retain experts for buying and selling, 
they have added more to their value. If 
they can show conclusively that dumping 
on the market is waste and that mer- 
chandising of produce is wealth-making; 
if they can lead farm folk to appreciate 
that collective bargairing is superior to 
individual barter, the schools will have 
been of a greater service to humanity than 
ever before, and their action will stabilize 
their position in the eyes of a critical 
world. 

This is not propaganda. This constitutes 
merely the story of what some schools | 
have done and states optimistically what 
all schools, with a similar program, can do 
for farming. Where the program has been 
followed, more and more pupils take the 
course because the problems back of it are 
vital to them. The parents approve the 
course because it is indicative that the 
school they support is actually trying to 
help them. 

Because of the efforts of five consoli- | 
dated schools, cooperative marketing is 
better understood in five communities; 
the farmers have taken renewed courage, 
the students more interest, and the 
schools themselves’ have given a service 
that may in time prove immeasureable. 








The Michigan agricultural college at 
ist Lansing has recently published two 
illetins we find very good. They are 
extension bulletin 51, ‘Feeding for Eggs,”’ 
nd extension circular 52, “Care and 


reeding of Growing Chicks. ” 


They feel | 
understand the farmer's prob- | 


If the schools of | 
consolidated | 


they most emphatically have it | 
now in tihs chance to help the agricul- | 


bow J know that*a 
e 


the schools and cooperative | 
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written in BILLIONS 


Before Goodrich claimed suc- 
cess for modern Silvertowns, 
these tires proved their suc- 
cess in gigantic figures—they 
traveled billions of total miles 
on owners’ cars! 


schools are | 


Such tests proved the success 
of the Goodrich WATER CURE 
—which cures every Silver- 
town from both sides instead 
of from the outside only. 


These billions of miles showed 
the success of the Goodrich 





“‘hinge center” tread—designed 
for the new demands of low 
pressure driving. Performance 
—not promise — recommends 
modern Silvertowns to you. 


Share in this success! Goodrich 
dealers — neighbors of yours— 
will deliver Silvertowns on the 
wheels of your cars at econom- 
ical prices. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER Co. 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario 






SAFETY—and 
longer mileage 


are combined in this ‘‘hinge 
center’’ tread. To meet the 
needs of softer tires, the cen- 
ter is flexible, and the load 
rideson the massive shoulders. 


A glance at the track of a 
Silvertown shows that these 
shoulders secure complete 
contact with the road. Their 
sharp edges get a biting— 
sure and silent traction. 





FARM FENCE 


Cents a rod fora 2%-in. 
og Fence. ass ght 
Prepaid in Il. 

18¢ in Iowa and only Slightly 
morein other states for freight. @ 
From Factory to User Direct. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog F: 


INTERLOCKING FENCE co. 
Box MORTON, ILLS. > 


3000 ACRE MINNESOTA RANCH 


|North Central Minnesota, 850 acres cleared, 1000 acres 
lmeadow. Good roads, good soil. 27 miles fence, good 
|buildings, three houses, four barns. Opportunity for 











ismall corporation or big family of brothers to o 

|as cattle or sheep ranch. Good water. Free of ‘eum 
lbrance. Might consider some trade, liberal terms. 
|Must be seen to be appreciated. 


(THORPE BROS., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


AN Y SIZE fiatkevsispea 

film developed 
jand 6 high gloss prints 25c silver; quick service. 
|MIDLAND PHOTO, Dept. 25, CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


‘BIG CANDY FACTORY NEEDS AGENT 


We make the best chocolate bars and chewing gum. Free sample 
Write Gordon Candy Co. 1416 Vine St. Dept 462. Cincinnati, O, 











PARKERS 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 

STOPS HAIR FALLING 

WW Flas. been used with 
success for more than +0_years 
RESTORES COLOR AND 
BEAUTY TO GRAY 
AND FADED HAIR 
60+ & 4122 at all druggists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 


1 , 
when posing yicinays “ 


Die Cut Ovat PRINTS 
Something new for kodakers. Send 
negative with dime for sample and 
catalog of specialties for kodakers. 


FRANK SCOBIE, 42-0, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
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“what about your spark plugs ? 


ROPER starting, running, pick-up, combustion—conditions 
vital to the performance of your car, yet directly dependent 
upon maximum spark plug efficiency. 


The modern motorist, mindful Simple in principle, unfailing in 
of all that contributes to driving performance, the self-adjusting gap 
pleasure, chooses his spark plugs feature, while exclusive with Moto 
with the same care that he selects Meter Plugs, is available to every 
other modern improvements, as .s = 6 

¢ +e Install a set TODAY; enjoy the 
utmost in motor performance; it 


Ultimately, his choice will be “OF: 
means a year’s investment in com 


Moto Meter Spark Plugs; with the 
self-adjusting spark gap, easy start- 
ing and ideal running are assured, 
because there is a proper gap to meet 
both conditions. 


‘plete motor satisfaction. 


* * # 
If your local dealer cannot sup- 
ply you—please write us direct. 
Your car deserves them! 


For Fords 75c—Other cars 90c—Bus and Truck (Heavy Duty) $1.00 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., Long Island City, N. Y. 
THE MOTO METER CO. OF CANADA, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
Makers of the famous Boyce Moto Meter 
The name Moto Meter is the registered trade mark and exclusive property of this company 


MOZOMETER 


ELF-AD 


SPAR 


reaCcTTt ts CG. 


PLUG 


In starting, a small 
spark gap is essential 
because the voltage 
required to turn the 
engine reduces the 
current needed for ig- 
nition. With a starting 
gap of only 15 thou- 
sandths of an inch, 
Moto Meter Spark 
Plugs insure quick ig- 
nition, easy starting. 


The instant the e.- 
gine starts, the heat 
created by the explo- 
sion of gas in the cy!- 
inders widens the gap 
of the Moto Meter 
Spark Plugs from 15 
thousandths to 30 
thousandths, doubling 
the length of the spark 
for increased power, 
quick pick-up, perfect 
combustion and 4 
smooth-running en- 
gine.When the motor 
stops, the gap adjusts 
itself to the original 
.015 inch opening 


ITS A MOTO METER PRODUCT IT’S THE LEADER IN ITS LINE 
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This department of Letters and Comments ‘s 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers ere 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





STILL BOILING 

After reading FW. Z.’s article on “Compulsion” 
my blood just boiled and is still at boiling point. 
Why doesn’t he appoint two or three dozen state 
men and about as many county men under each, 
pay them $15,000 or $20,000 a year to say just 
how much each farmer and family must eat, how 
many clothes to buy, or anything else they should 
do. He didn’t say anything about what the farmer 
should get for his grain, and he did not consider the 
weather man. All he thinks of is putting some more 
white-collared men in office to draw large salaries 
and do nothing. I don't think his plan would help 
the farmer much. 

By the way, how many real dirt farmers are kick- 
ing? I’m a farmer and I've nothing to say. If these 
fellows who have nothing else to do but yelp 
would get to work and earn what they are getting 
and let the farmer alone I think it would be better 
fae all concerned.—A. K, 


WHAT WE SHOULD DEAL WITH 
I have observed in your editorials that your 


magazine is an advocate of prohibition. I consider 
the prohibition law ridiculous and un-American. 
Intelligent people do not require such drastic 
restriction. Greater evils, such as ignoranee and 
selfishness, are not and cannot be corrected by law. 

Primarily your magazine is a farm paper and [ 
believe pul + not concern itself regarding the 
public morals. It should deal with the subject for 
which it is intended and published. I do not desire 
to encourage any prohibition literature and accord- 
ingly a not subscribe to your publication.— 
M. ¥. 2 


COMMENDS THE PRESIDENT 


This is to let you know that I am very much in 
favor of the stand and veto of our President on the 
“Surplus Act”’ or the McNary-Haugen bill. I think 
we have a real pal in Washington to take a stand 
against a bureaucracy which has a paroxysm of 
demagogic balderdash. If every such relief act 
intended to give relief to the farmer would be 
vetoed the American farmer could once more take a 
full breath and a sigh of relief. Let the American 
people be free people. It is those fellows that,jhang 
round the 1 halls and make banks go broke 
that need odie trem congress.—G. L., Minn. 


TO THINK IS TO CREATE 


To think, talk, do and see as Washington is to 
create a new vision, a vision of fairness, of justice, 
of brotherhood, of sisterhood. While there seems to 
be some underground, underhanded understandin, 
that this is not possible, we insist and demand it o 
our state and national officials. Anyone that is not 
big enough to do this is not big enough to become a 
state or national official. Many of our congressional 
proceedings would not have had the approval of 
Washington. Why celebrate Washington's birthday 

nd at the same time violate the principles he stood 

r while passing laws in our congress. While there 

re any good men in our congress there was no 
teamwork for justice. There was no teamwork for 
American principles. 

lhe writer is convinced that at times the majority 
of our congress were no more on the square than 
England’s parliament was the year before the War 

Independence. Surely some of them were no 
honor to Washington, to Lincoln or to the United 
States.—M. 8S. B., N. Dak. 


MORE TARIFF VIEWS 
In your April issue under heading ‘Letters and 
Comments” appears an article, ““Tariff Views,” 
ed H. H., in which the writer endeavors to show 
by quoting statistics that free trade would be of 
iter benefit to the people than protection. With 
I hardly can agree. 
Che writer argues that this nation is the best 
imple of the benefits of free trade between states, 
t forgets that we operate on the same monetary 
basis. In trying to prove his case he cites the period 
f 1850-60 and figures showing an increase of 
Ith of 225 percent in ten years. Now figures are 
etimes misleading. First let us understand that 
vealth is the product of labor and of “labor 
ne.” Under the period cited mass production, 
most efficient of all, had hardly begun. Numeri- 
cally, we were less than 50 percent of our present 
ilation. The main industry was agriculture and 
vas rather on a hand to mouth basis owing to the 
lete tools and methods used. Would it stand to 
son that such methods with less than half of our 
sent population could hold a candle to qur ability 
producers? 

W hence then does the writer get his figures? Let’s 
| The period cited was precisely the period in 
ch the richest agricultural sections of our coun- 
were being settled. The great Mississippi basin 

i values soared, optimism and speculation fill 
air, it was a period of figures and of figures only. 
‘nd values is not wealth, and in the last analysis 





there is not even any such thing as a land value. 
We had a similar period in the late 80-90 when most 
of our watered stock was pumped into industry to 
swell the values, but who will contend that over- 
capitalization represents wealth? Both represent 
plunder and nothing else. 

No doubt some of our very own friends of protec- 
tion would use the figures relating te over-capitali- 
zation to prove their case for tection just as our 
friend H. H. uses the soap-bubble of 50-60 to prove 
his case for free trade.—F. L. 


SOME ECONOMIC VIEWS 


I notice in the April issue of 8. F. that you invite 
comment’ on your proposed agricultural bill. I 
think that your plan is the-most constructive plan 
yet proposed. I think that it has certain faults, but 
on the whole it is a step forward. Practically every 
business man tries to stabilize his business so as to 
eliminate fluctuation of sales, production, etc., and 
if the same policy could be worked out for the 
farmer it would help the business man too. Of 
course, your proposal is of such magnitude that it 
seems impossible and unwieldy to many conserva- 
tive people. 

However, I think many editors of farm papers 
and journals are becoming radical and advancing 
unsound ideas. I do not believe that the agricul- 
tural depression is a political affair or due to govern- 
mental partiality to some of our interests. I realize 
that politics are corrupt in many instances, but the 
law of supply and demand and the fact that no 
great industry can flounder in a financial depres- 
sion ~ rd affecting other industries cannot be 
repealed. 

In my opinion, agriculture has just begun to fight 
the battles of an industrial problem with the same 
hardships as our forefathers in England had to 
fight in the beginning of the industrial age; namely, 
production and consumption. When you produce 
something, you have to secure a market, and dis- 
organized agriculture, without the strength of 
Sats and unified action, has a hard row to 

oe. 

At the present time, according to Hardin Colfax 
and other financial writers, there are enough workers 
to supply the demands of industry, so it appears 
that for the present the farm population shall be- 
come more stationary. Thus the farmer will have 
to get the government to try to regulate his business 
as many of our public utilities are run as you pro- 
pose, or band together and try to secure foreign 
markets and increased use of foodstuffs in America. 
If he fails to do any of these things, he will become 
insolvent and produce enough foodstuffs and 
necessities for his home use and if possible enough 
for the city man. This condition would seriously 
affect our industrial system. 

I am not a moss-back and wish to see the farmer 
have every privilege and enjoyment that the city 
man has. Machinery has raised the standard of 
life all over the civilized world and will continue to 
do so. But if it is not handled rightly it causes 
economic evils, both in the city and on the farm. 

I think that the agricultural papers should try 
to inform the people with all data that they can 
secure concerning the problems of economics such 
as supply, demand, cost of production, etc. When 
farming has the same leadership as industry, then 
they can solve their own problems, but at present 
industry has advantages the farmer does not have. 
So, let the farmer be more self-containing and let 
industry prepare to employ more labor before more 
capital is expended on the farm, thus decreasing 
farm population and increasing city population.— 
H. B. D., Ind. 

















A rural church that enjoys good music 


MUSIC IN RURAL CHURCHES 

I read with a great deal of interest Alson Secor’s 
article on country orchestras in the May number 
of S. F., and one statement particularly attracted 
my attention. One orchestra leader said, ‘‘Most of 
my members belong to a Methodist church but we 
do not play for church or Sunday school except for 
community programs,” and I noticed that only one 
orchestra described in the contest mentioned assist- 
ing in church work. 

Without any thought of criticism, I just want to 
tell you a bit about a rural orchestra I know, ““The 
LeValley Sunday School Orchestra,” which plays 
in Sunday school every Sunday and think 1t the 
very best place in the world to play. 

Perhaps one would not call our orchestra well- 
alana. we simply use what instruments are 
available in the community. At present we have 
nine pieces—three violins, four saxophones, a trom- 
bone and piano. Our saxophone quartet is splendid 
young men who, since finishing high school, are 


with their fathers on the farm, but the rest ofus; 


with the exception of one young violinist, are 
counted among the mothers and dads of the com- 
munity who are in the music business because we 


like it. I have known our fun-loving boys to skip 
. party rather than miss our Tuesday night re- 


We use Rodeheaver’s “Sunday School Songs” 
and find their orchestration very good. Of course, 
we enjoy playing popular music also and often do 
play at Grange community programs. 

We have a beautiful new church, ‘““The LeValley 

S..” located four miles out of town, which 
strangers in our midst invariably tell us is one of the 
best rural churches in Michigan. So, of course, we 
are trying to make our Sunday school one of the 
best also. It is an inspiration to see the bright faces 
of our crowd of girls and boys as we march them 
from the main auditorium to the classroom below. 

Our church is always filled on Sunday mornings. 
Often the overflow crowd has to be seated in the 
annex. On Easter Sunday sixty-seven cars were 
parked during the service. .Realizing that the min- 
ister alone cannot make a service interesting, our 
LeValley choir has never failed to provide an an- 
them, be it ever so humble an offering, during the 
three years since our church was cated. 

Our choir has fifteen members, all busy farm men 
and women who often have to shorten a busy day 
in order to attend our Thursday evening rehearsal, 
which we always hold in spite of our Michigan bliz- 
gards. We also have a girls’ chorus of about twenty 
_ of high school age who occasionally sing for us. 
Jur music is all given the church free, even our choir 
leader and pianist draw the same salary as the rest 
of us, and several of our members have been in 
LeValley choir since our schooldays. 

If our music helps to make our community a 
better and happier place for the girls and boys, 
that is recompense enough for any amount of labor. 
Might not better music be one way of solvi the 
oe rural church problem of today?—Mres. F. B., 
flich. 





FAVORS TAX-FREE LAND 

Your paper sure is cheap as dirt and good as gold 
to the dirt farmer. If all would treat the farmer as 
you do there would be no farm question. 

It is lots of fun to read all those proposed reme- 
dies, waterways, freight rates, low or high, tariff on 
this or that don’t cut any ice, and won't help nor 
harm the farmer who really is a farmer. And for 
heaveh's sake keep the government out of the 
farmers’ business. Create more offices and suckers 
to suck the life blood of the farmer! There are 
double too many of them already. The fact is the 
farmer has been wronged by the whole nation. 
They have all eaten from his table but never paid 
him what the food was worth. The restaurant bill 
still stands against the whole nation. But what can 
be done to help the farmer? Nothing! Just let him 
alone! Don’t tax him to death—don’t rob his purse 
by high interest, and let him have tax-free land 
out of which he must raise and provide for the whole 
big family in our blessed United States, and a little 
besides for the far-off countries. 

This might look funny, too, to many to let the 
farmer be tax free; yes, it does. But it don’t. If 
the farmer must play the waiter and set the table 
for the whole shootin-match, must he be taxed for 
the privilege of doing this? Please put this question 
before you, all you High-ups in Washington, and 
all you High-up State Officials and all you low-down 
whoever you are and whoever has eaten the farmers’ 
bread and butter—is it right to tax him at all as 
the servant for you all? I hear you say—‘‘No, it is 
not right.” 

Now, then, give the farmers freedom, and I 
would suggest giving him something else, some- 
thing he really deserves, namely give him a premium 
on every acre of land he tills! Yes, I mean it, and 
it can be done. But how, you ask? Well, I will let 
the fellow High-up figure this out. Let him doa 
little for his board, too, please.—A. J. I., 8. D. 


A NEW HAND SPEAKS UP 

Perhaps the editors of 8. F. will allow a word or 
two from a new hand. I am interested in 8. F. 
because I appreciate the work it is doing and the 
valuable information that goes to the farmer each 
month. 

In the May Bulletin I notice articles on “Farm 
Relief’ and ‘‘Compulsion” that are good, and show 
that our farmers are waking up to the need of that 


boon of progress—‘‘Cooperation’’—in its fullest 
meaning. However, the “mills of the gods” grind 
ever so slow among us farmers. We won't treat 


each other fairly. Not that some do not. But the 
great bulk of the farming class are so selfish they 
will not learn the true essence of charity. They 
do not seem to grasp the advancing ideas of their 
own benefit. 

As an instance, I was selling strawberries on the 
local market for $1.25 and $1.50. At the same time 
they were selling on the Chicago market for $4 and 
$4.50. I protested. I was told to go to. I ought to 
be satisfied with 60 cents. 

Brothers, you note the disposition. Let us wake 
up and get together with a will and determination 
to join hands and fight for each other by keeping 
the profits and giving the middlemen a rest. do 
not wish to use too much of Our Bulletin's valuable 
space but I do wish to pass along the idea that it 
is uselesa to look to anyone else but ourselves for 
relief and by our votes, our money, our clean-cut 
business methods, work out our own salvation.— 
E. 8, T., Mich. 
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The right oil for. other cars 
is the wrong oil for Fords 


FUL FARMING 


Your Ford demands a different kind 
of oil—made exclusively for Fords 


NE of the easiest mistakes 
to make in running your 
Ford—and one of the most ex- 
pensive—is to lubricate it with 
motor oil intended for other cars. 


The Ford lubricating system 


The Ford engine and trans- 
mission are combined in one 
housing. Both units must be 
lubricated by the same oil. Yet 
each unit requires special char- 
acteristics in the lubricant. 

That is why your Ford re- 
quires more than adifferent 
grade of oil; it requires a differ- 
ent kind of oil—an oil that will 
do both lubrication jobs. 


Made for Fords exclusively 


After four years of study and 
experiment, ‘Tide Water engin- 
eers perfected an oil which solves 
the dual problem of Ford lubri 
It is Veedol Forzol, the 
made for Fords 


cation. 
economy oil 


exclusively, which gives these 
8 definite economies in operation, 


The 8 Economies of 


Veedol Forzol 


. Eliminates costly chatter 

- 10 to 25% gasoline saving 
. 10 to 25% saving in oil 

.« Reduces carbon 10 to 25% 
- Resists heat and friction 

. Resists fuel dilution 

. Increases ability to coast 

8. Reduces repair bills 


To get the benefit of these **8 


25% 


“i Or & 0 0 = 


“conomies’’—to cut 10 to 2 
from the cost of running your 
Ford—make sure you get Veedol 
Forzol the next time you buy oil. 


Veedol Forzol comes in handy 
5-gallon containers, and in 15, 
30 and 50 gallon drums. Buy 
from dealers who display the 
orange and black Veedol Forzol 
sign. Always ask for Veedol 
Forzol by name. 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York City. Branches or 
warehouses in all principal cities 


In your Fordson tractor be sure to use Veedol Special |, 
Heavy, the oil designed especially for Fordson use. 
| It gives the famous “film of protection” which safeguards your | 
| Fordson from deadly heat and friction. | 


a economy oil for Fords 
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It is evident that Martha Gharlene All 
is fond of Canterbury Bells. Who 
wouldn’t be? 


POTPOURRI OF FLOWERS 
By far more wonderful than the fa- 
miliar rose jar is potpo sourri of fragrant 
While in it the roses predomi- 
pleasing odors of various subtly 
perfumed flowers intermingle. When thx 
pot is opened, one is reminded the year 
round of borders, beds and drifts of 
flowers, as from some quaint, old-fash- 
ioned garden. 
Any sort of bottle-necked jar or vase 
with an airtight stopper may be utilized 
as the container. it may be crystal to 


| afford a clear view of the contents, or it 
| may be of pottery decorated with flowers 


as In a preferred pattern. 

Whenever the sweet scented rose petals 
begin to fade, begin the business of gather- 
ing and drying rose leaves. Gather them 
in early morning while still wet with dew 
take them indoors and spread them thin] 
on newspapers or old linen where drafts 
will not disturb them and let them remain 
until quite dry, possibly a week or ten days 

Gather and in also tender petals of al! 


| the fragrant flowers that grow, avoiding 
only those of thick firm substance such as 
| gardenias, lilacs, tulips, peonies and jon- 


quils. While their fragrance is delightful, 
they create bulk, and limit the possibili- 
ties of indefinite contributions to the 
potpourri. 

When all the rose leaves it is possible to 
collect are dried, mix with them the dried 
petals of the sweet williams, alyssum, 
pinks, sweet peas, sweet rocket, lemon 
verbena, geraniums, heliotrope, tube roses, 
carnations, mignonette and wall flower, 
for surely all of these will have been 
gathered promiscuously, and start filling 
the mixture into the jar in layers and 
packing them down in the bottom with th: 
end of a blunt stick, with a sprinkling of! 
salt between each layer, until the pot 
seemingly will hold not one single petal 
more. Cork tightly and let remain until 
the next day. 

Then remove the contents into a bow! 
add sprinklings of dried orris root, ground 
cinnamon, nutmeg, allspice, the tiniest 
pinch of cloves and about a ors le - 
of ground dried leaves of lavender. Blend 
together thoroly and replace the mixture 
into the jar, a little at a time, and tamp 
each layer firmly. Cork tightly again.and 
do not open for ten days or two weeks. At 
the end of that period the contents wil! 
have settled perceptibly, affording oppor- 
tunity for adding still more fragrant odors 
as summer proceeds. 

Nor with summer’s end does the pot 
pourri of flowers need to be finished 
Spring's array of delicately petaled, 
freshly scented flowers offers gifts of tra 
grance that can be added another year. 
few wood violets, dainty lily-of- the 
valley, a floret or two from the truss of 
spring hyacinth, the cup of a narcissus, ca! 
contribute a last special touch to rendeé 
the already sweet potpourri still mor 
fascinating.—V. B. E., Ind. 


PLANT MADONNA LILIES IN 
AUGUST 
The Madonna lily has aroused muc! 
interest in most neighborhoods. August 1s 
the time to plant or transplant it. 
If you have a piece of ground well fille: 








h leaf mold where the soil is shaded 
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) | cool at all times, you have a place 
ch will be-almost ideal for the Mashuna Bottled Carbonated Beverages 
an a be cea ~ ae OO 0 Ci These taste-tempting drinks also are known by less formal names . . . tonics im New England . . . 
I nok: be planting Then ‘iis : 'the soda water in Dixie . . . soda pop in the Mid West . . . soft drinks in the Far West . . . and we all 
4 eal dunhad onal anal by rare, of 7 know the ginger ales. — what you will, but drink your fill—they’re good and good for you! 
| layer of leaves. Or the bulbs may be ome 
planted rc such as larkspur, sila 
peonies, and rhododendrons. ae 
- Plant the bulbs about four inches deep Wary 
{ you will have as your reward some of sng 
the wonderful lilies that have made the a 
: Madonna a general favorite. ~ one 
q HOW TO GET AND KEEP A GOOD BOTTLER 
a LAWN in your Lown 
Continued from page 5 
for all lawn mixtures in this region. It 
may be supported by other grasses and by 
a- te clover. White clover starts rapidly 
nt | may well be put in to make a quick 
al- covering and to supply nitrogen. Usually 
ly it is crowded out by the bluegrass and 
he other grasses. While one may often have 
ar a good lawn by seeding only Kentucky 
ol bluegrass and white clover, the following | 
h- mixture has been found to be very good 
for the average lawn: 
ad tucky bluegrass...........50 parts by weight 
AS DOMGETREDT 6 oe cccdeces 20 parts by weight 
to y CUM 45.5 060 oss cen 10 parts by weight 
it \ Sous Dik. 6s 35s o Sekar 15 parts by weight 
rs ] in or perennial rye........ 5 parts by weight 
White OU ak oie csc trees 12 parts by weight 
ils lhe Canada bluegrass is especially good 
pr- where the soil is clayey and heavy. The 
Mm other grasses are all put in because of some 
W special merit that they have as to quick- 
ly ness of growth, drought resistance, or 
fts sod-making qualities. 
Lin It is economy to buy only the best of | * ny 
vs se Do not look for a bargain in lawn ~ 
all seeds, or for that matter in any other kind. 
ng One pound of this mixture will seed ap- E f 
as proximately 500 square feet; that is, an 
yn- rea 10x50 feet. It pays to use plenty of 
ul, seed ; 
ili- in sowing the seed it is a good plan to THEN there’s a refreshing bottle of car- 
the divide it into two equal parts. Sow one- W bonated beverage within easy reach, 
half in crossing yard com and west, and there’s a thrill in thirst—real joy in a throat as 
her : tH —e remainder in crossing dry as asun-baked cornfield. There is a tingling 
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Conducted by GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


These Vegetables Recipes Are Favorites 


Contributed by Successful Farming Readers 


AST summer after the vegetable recipe contest we published 
some of the prize-winning recipes, and had numerous 
requests for more of the kind. We saved them up to give 

you now, when garden vegetables are in their prime. 

Do you have trouble getting your children to eat spinach, 
which is so good for them because of-the iron it contains? Try 
this way, suggested by Mrs. Maud Langford, of Scott county, 
Illinois: 

‘Nearly all children have a natural dislike for spinach. I coax 
mine to eat it by serving it to them in baskets. 

“I make these baskets by hollowing out home-made rolls, 
leaving a narrow strip of the 


flour and brown, stirring constantly so that it will not burn. ©: 
of the secrets of success is the nicely browned flour which should 
be the color of a piece of toast. Add a quart of hulled lima b« 
and cover well with boiling water, stirring to prevent the f! 
from lumping. Add a tablespoonful of sugar, salt and peppe1 
taste, a small minced onion, several sprigs of parsley, minced, and 
a large ripe tomato, peeled and cut up. Cook until beans an 
done. Add boiling water from time to time if necessary to keep 
it of a soup consistency when done. A little experience teaches 
just how to proportion flour and fryings to any amount of beans 
you may have to cook. You will find this really a delicious 
way of cooking both peas and 
green beans. And your whole 





upper crust to form a handle 





to the basket. I then fill these 
charming baskets with a 
generous supply of spinach. 
This way I have no trouble 
persuading the youngsters 
to eat spinach, baskets and 
all.’”’ 

Mrs. George Kunze, of 
Knox county, Ohio, contrib- 
utes the following delicious 
salad recipe: 

Carrot Salad 

Several raw carrots 

1, cupful of raisins 
4 pful of sugar 
; cupful of vinegar 
; cupful of sour cream 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

First make the dressing by 
beating the eggs, add sugar 
and vinegar and beat. Add 
cream and salt. Put on the 
stove and stir until it thick- 
ens. Set away to cool. Wash 
the carrots, scrape well and 
put thru the food chopper. 
Using the fine knife gives 
best results. To the carrots 
add the raisins and salad 
dressing and serve on: lettuce 
leaves. 

From Mrs. Hazel .Jones, 
Green Lake county, W iscon- 
sin, comes a vegetable meat 
loaf that is remarkably good: 

Vegetable Meat Loaf 

1 cupful of diced carrots 

1 cupful of diced potatoes 

© omons 

2 diced beets 

1 cupful of shredded cabbage 


> 


1 
l 








family will enjoy it. At this 
season a plentiful supply oi 
vegetables makes poss ble the 
perfect dish. Vegetables are 
so wholesome they should | 
used much more extensivel\ 
Ida Nelson, of Hamilton 
county, Illinois, sends diree- 
tions for preparing a dis! 
which is always tempting, 
summer and winter: 


Stuffed Baked Onions 


“Remove the outer skit 
from 7 sweet white onions 
that are uniform in siz 
Soil for fifteen minutes 
salt water, drain and cut 
slice from the top of « 
onion and remove the center 
leaving the walls about one 
half inch thick or a little 
more. 

To the portion of onior 
moved add an equal amount 
of cold meat, chicken, veal, 
ham or bacon, and chop ver 
fine. Add one-half cupful 
soft bread crumbs seasoned 
with pepper and salt and 
moisten with one-fourth cup- 
ful of sweet cream. Fry 
slowly for fifteen minutes in 
butter. Fill the onions with 
this preparation, place in 
earthen or glass baking dish, 
add 1 cupful of the water in 
which the onions were boiled, 
and bake in a medium ovet 
for about twenty minutes or 
until tender. Place each 











2 cupfuls of ground beef 





onion on a slice of hot boiled 





1 cupful bread or cracker crumbs 

1 cupful of sweet cream 

Salt and pepper 

Mix the carrots, potatoes, 
onions, beets and cabbage 
together, and add the ground 
beef. (The beef may be omitted, if not on hand, and 1% cupful of 
butter or meat drippings added instead.) Add the salt and pepper, 
bread crumbs and sweet cream. Mold into a loaf and put into a 
buttered baking dish. Let bake for one hour in a moderate oven. 
Serve hot or cold with tomato sauce. The vegetables and meat 
may be either raw or leftovers. 

‘Lima Beans, Fricassee” is supplied by Mrs. A. F. Pangist, of 
Buchanan county, Missouri. 


Lima Beans Fricassee 


_ “For a family of six I use 3 large tablespoonfuls of good meat 
fryings. Heat but do not scorch. Add a large tablespoonful of 


Have you sent for Farmer’s Builetin No. 1471, “Canning Fruits 
and Vegetables at Home’? It can be secured, free, from the U. 8, 
department of agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


beet about one inch thick and 
garnish the top with small 
squares of beet.” 

Mrs. A. G. Greet, Beck- 
ham county, Oklahoma, gives 
a way of preparing summer squash, a vegetable that is_ not 
always appreciated as it should be. 

“Gather the squash before the seeds are hard, for they are not 
discarded. If the squash are too hard to sink the finger nail 0 
they are too old to fry. To prepare for frying do not peel, but 
wash and slice about one-eighth of an inch in thickness, about 
six hours before you intend to fry them. This may be done and 
left overnight if the squash are for breakfast. Sprinkle with salt. 
When wanted, drain off the water, roll the pieces in flour and ry 
in a skillet that has plenty of grease in it. Turn often and [ry 
until a golden brown.”’ 


Mrs. Billy Brocius, of Jefferson county, (Continued on page + 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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don't fool 
yourself 














Make yourself welcome 





Realize this: in business, the ‘safe antiseptic, before 
lp I 


Had Halitosis 
l 1 1 manicurists say 


that halitosis is office for this purpose. 
apparent in about every 


social and home life, it is meeting people. Keep a 


vital that you do not offend bottle handy in home and 


those about you with hali- 














tosis (unpleasant breath). | third customer — every Rees, 
one of them men from Immediately Listerine re- 
the better walks of life. / 

You yourself can never |. Whe = know better | moves every trace of un- 
tell when you have it, and Face to face evidence pleasant odor and makes 
the one way to put your- you acceptable anywhere. 
self on the safe — and polite — side Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, 
is to rinse the mouth with Listerine, U. S. A. 

IS THERE ANY? —the safe antiseptic 


What is the point of paying 
more when Listerine Tooth 

















Paste is a scientifically cor- 
rect dentrifice and sells for 
25c for a large size tube? 











Serve this Famous 


Lemon Pie 


Delicious!—acknowledged every- 

where as the prime dessert for 

men—and women, too. This 
recipe makes it at its best. 


EMON pie is easy to prepare, eco- 

nomical and satisfying to the most 
wayward appetite. No matter what 
the meal, this pie of pies always pro- 
vides a gratifying climax. 


Perhaps you have been serving lemon pies 
for years. But we know that you are always 
seeking new ways to make so famous a dessert, 
and here is a recipe developed by a noted 
domestic science expert—one ot her best. 


Bake it today. You'll think it the finest 
recipe you’ve ever tried for lemon pie. 


Sunkist Lemon Pie 


1 cup sugar, 144 cups boiling water, 3 table- 
spoons cornstarch, 3 tablespoons flour, 1 teaspoon 
Salt, 2 eggs, grated rind of 1 lemon, ‘4 cup lemon 
juice. 


Sift dry ingredients. Add water and cook in 
double boiler until thick (15 minutes) Add 
slightly beaten egg yolks and cook 2 minutes longer. 
Then add lemon juice and grated rind. Cool and 
turn into baked pie shell Cover with meringue, 
made by beating egg whites until frothy—adding 
4 tablespoons sugar and 4 teaspoon baking powder 
and continue beating until stiff. 


Put into moderate oven (325 degrees) for 15 
minutes to brown. 


Always ask for California Sunkist Lemons 
They are the bright, waxy, clean kind in the 
Sunkist wrappers. Inside they are tart, juicy 
and sedition seedless, 


Note offer below. We will send you our 
free book of Sunkist Recipes, showing num- 
erous appetizing ways in which to serve 
oranges and lemons, if you will request it 
on a postcarc 


Sunkist 


California Lemons 


; $q@ Send 10c with this coupon and 
| Mail This we willsend you a set of 24 
beautifully illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. Each 
— pictured in colors. Shows how to serve oranges 
and lemons in the most attractive ways. Just 
| right size for recipe-card box. 
For 75c we will send the set of 24 Sunkist ‘on fe 
: ards, ne at oak box without any po ae | on it 
100 blank ecards and index cards, all prepaid 
| This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores, | 
Check the offer you wish to accept and forward 
with funds (stamps or money order). Offer is good 
| at these prices in both United States and Canada. 
24 Sunkist | Complete Box 
Recipe and File—75c 
Cards—10c (Including above 
| 24 cards) 
Address: California Fruit Growers Exchange 
| Sec. 2108, Box 530, Sta. “C” 
e Los Angeles, California 














SUCCE 


A NOVEL CORN ROAST 

Let us ‘make hay while the sun shines, 
and fun while the moon shines, and let. not 
the season go by without one big corn 
roast. 

In readiness for the bonfire build a three- 
sided wall of logs or rocks about a space 
five feet square. While the fire is starting 
and burning, the company may pass the 
time in story telling and song. 

When the fire has burned down to the 
red coal stage, lay on ears of corn, still in 
its husks, and potatoes. Turns may be 
taken in tending these by means of a pole, 
on the end of which is wired securely a 
large meat fork. 

Now arrange a couple of planks across 
two saw horses, to do duty as a table. 
Cover this with an old table oilcloth or 
with paper, and place on it numerous 
dishes of salt and butter. 

The corn and potatoes should roast not 
less than thirty minutes. About ten min- 
utes before these are done stretch a piece 
of poultry netting across the enclosure, 


low over the coals, and put some frank- | 


furters to cook. When well done, lift with 
the long fork into heated drip pans. 

The corn and potatoes will be almost 
black on the outside, but when opened and 
spread with butter and salt, will be found 
much sweeter than when cooked in the 
usual way. — Mrs. A. McD. 


MEALTIME 


Mealtime is an important time on the 
farm. The men and children come in from 
their out-of-door activities ravenous for 
hearty food. All other household plans 
must make way for mealtime. 

It is a big undertaking to see that all 
activities indoors and out shall come to a 
point at one exact minute. Therefore, 
mealtime is a time of contention in some 
farm homes. Mother feels that, having 
pushed aside all other considerations that 
dinner may be ready promptly at twelve, 
she is being used badly when the men 
delay coming for another half-hour. 

But the inconveniences of mealtime are 
not all on the housewife’s side by any 
means. Perhaps by delaying that half- 
hour a piece of mowing can be finished in 
some back field or an extra load of hay or 
grain can be brought in at a great saving 
of time and labor. 

During the rush season I try to find out 
each morning whether or not dinner is 
likely to be demanded strictly on time. If 
there is doubt, I plan my dinner so that it 
san safely be kept without being ruined or 
constantly watched. Many dishes like 
escalloped meat or vegetables, baked 
beans and macaroni can be left in the oven 
with the heat turned off, without the least 
worry. A cold dessert is planned 

Having planned and prepared my din- 
nef, I refuse to worry. If the men are a 
little late I consider that a legitimate time 
to rest or pick up a bit of sewing. Try this 
plan and you will find it doesn’t seem like 
such a calamity if the men tarry to finish 
some piece of work. It is better for every- 
body’s digestion, also!—A. M. A. 

THESE VEGETABLE RECIPES ARE 
FAVORITES 
Continued from page 52 
Pennsylvania, has solved the carrot prob- 
lem in her family as follows: 

“T had a great time getting my husband 
to eat carrots. One day I prepared them 
by slicing the same as you do when frying 
potatoes. I boiled them in salt water for 
twenty minutes, drained and put them 
into a skillet with a little hot butter or 
fryings, and browned as for fried potatoes. 
My husband ate them thinking they were 
fried sweet potatoes,” 
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Y, Tons 


Heats 
5 Rooms! 


“There is no heater to compare with the 
Bulldog. I burned 2% tons of coal last 
winter and heated five rooms and bath.” 
—Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 


Heats 8 Rooms at About 
the Cost of One! 


““My 8 room house has 7 windows on the 
northwest side downstairs, so you can see it 
takes SOME HEAT to keep it warm! The 
Bulldog furnace is very economical. It does 
not burn very much more coal than my old 
stove used to, and besides it heats the whole 
house where the stove would heat only the 
one room it was in.” — Ernest H. Marzoli, 
72 South Street. Milford. Ne H. 


More Heat With Less Fuel 


“I have had my Bulldog furnace for thr 
winters. It takes the = en of two heat 
and then some, burning less coal with n 
more comfort. Every room is warm. G 
me a Bulldog for comfort!”’—Walter 
Burlingame, 41 Rural Ave., Lowville, N 








Comes Completely Erected! 


Fits Any Height of Basement 
You Install It Yourself! 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur- 
nace, or any furnace, write for our free cata- 
log. ‘The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST 
investigate. Comes completely erected, fits 
any height of basement, goes through any 
door, and you install it yourself! A really 
extraordinary development in heating. 


No Money 
Down! 


Small Monthly Payments 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection. 
en, if satisfied, you make only small 
— payments, at our amazingly low 
actory connections in both East and 
est. We ship from nearest point. Don’t 
consider buying any furnace until you find 
out about the Bulldog. Write at once for our 
special offer and our free catalog, together 
with the wonderful record of Bulldog suc- 
cess. Get ready for winter NOW! Mail this 
coupon TODAY! 


¥== Bulldog Furnace Co. 7 
: Babson Bros., Sole Distributors 
19th and California Ave., Dept. C-251Chicago ! 
- Without obligating me in any way please send me» 
7 yout, free catalog and special offer on the Bulldog 
*ipeless Furnace. i 


Have you a basement? Yes) Neo (] 
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This is Gordon Ray Myers of Indiana. 
How do you like his dog? 


MUSIC 


In the gray light of morning, have you 
the robins singing? 


bluebirds and the jays? 
Have you heard the sound of peepers thru | 
the swamp at twilight ringing, 
And the sound of busy reapers thru the 
long midsummer days? 


Have you loved the laugh of childhood, 
have you listened to the purring | 
Of a well-contented kitten, when the 
raindrops danced a tune? 
Have you dreamed of fairy footfalls, and | 
when forest leaves were stirring, 
Has your ear been keen to hear them in | 
the silences of noon? 


From the locusts in the rowens have you 
heard a fife of pleasure? 
From the crickets by the hearthstone 
have you caught a note content? 
In the mountain and the river did you list 
a strain to treasure— 
Know your minstrelsy of breezes with 
the hum of insects blent? 


In the deep dusk of even have you heard 
the foxes barking, 
Or the hoot of owls at midnight where | 
the somber willow leans? 
Has your soul been lifted, strengthened, to 
the roll of thunder harking? 
Have you heard the sea shell’s story? 
Then you know what music means! 


—L. Mitchell Thornton. 


CONTEST WINNERS 


the May contest, on “Planning the 
ing Schedule,” the following prizes 
warded: 

First prize, $5—Mrs. W. G. 


I 
Worl 


are 





Schluts- 


meier, Redwillow county, Nebraska. 
Second prize, $3—Mrs. J. F. Babb, 
Saint Francois county, Missouri. 
Third prize, $2—Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, 
Howard county, Missouri. 
live special prizes, $1 each—Mrs. 
Grace E. Hill, Grand Traverse county, | 
Michigan; Mrs. Clifford Belcher, Macon 


county, Missouri; Mrs. Lela McMahon, | 
Schoharie county, New York; Mrs. W. 
Austin, Wapello county, Iowa; Mrs. F. ¢ 
Richards, Monroe county, Wisconsin. 
ewinning letters will be published 


IT September issue of the magazine.— 
G ec 


FRUIT JUICE DESSERT 
dessert glass filled with fruit juice | 
topped with whipped cream makes | 
an excellent dessert. Juice from any tart | 
lruit may be used. ae juice is espe- 
tially delicious. —F. M. N ‘ 


Have you listened to the chorus of the 
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The World’s Fastest 
Hot Breakfast 
QUICK QUAKER 

























70% 
colleges, 
hours, 





you through the morning. 





of the day’s important work—in the home, 

business institutions—is crowded ‘into 4 morning 
according to nation-wide commercial and scholastic 
investigations just completed. 


That is why the world’s dietetic urge now is to “Watch 
your breakfast”—to “ ‘Start days with food that 


and your children’s most important working hours. 


“Stands By” You 
through the 
precious morning 


hours 











10 2 
Within 4 morning hours 70% of the 9 3 
world’s important work falls \s 34 yi 
7 d 2. y 


schools, 


‘stands by’ 
And thus to protect your own 








DELICIOUS hot breakfast—you 
A need it, your children must have 
it. For delicious food is easiest to 
digest and quickest to assimilate. 

But that alone is not enough. Your 
breakfast must be well-balanced in 
the essential food elements. For that 
makes for morning energy. 


Thus Quaker Oats is the dietetic 
urge of the world today. 


In savory deliciousness, no other 
compares. In food balance it stands 
alone. 


16% is protein, the great muscle 


builder. 65% is carbohydrate, the 
great energy producer. Vitamines 


and minerals are abundantly repre- 
sented. The “bulk” that makes laxa- 
tives seldom needed is there. Thus, 


Quaker Cereal Products 
Quick Quaker Quaker Oats 
Quick Mother’s Oats Mother’s Oats 
Quaker Puffed Wheat Quaker Puffed Rice 


| Aunt Jemima Pancake and Buckwheat Flours 


Quaker Farina Quaker Milk Macaroni 
Quaker Milk Spaghetti Quaker Cornmeal 
Quaker Hominy Grits New Pettijohn’s 


Scotch Brand Pearled Barley 


Mother’s Flour 


QUAKER 


Quaker Flour 


THE 


OATS 


all things authorities urge in a break- 
fast dish are virtually embodied. T ry 
for one week. Note how much better 
your mornings will be. The differ- 
ence will surprise you. 

That is why it stands supreme 
among all breakfasts. 


If you seek quick cooking, gei 
Quick Quaker which cooks in 2% to 


5 minutes. 

Or—if you prefer—get the regular 
Quaker Oats that you have always 
known. Your grocer has both kinds, 





The 


world’s standard in cereal products. 


COMPANY 


Quaker on a label means the 
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JAPAN 
TEA 


“The drink for relaxation 

















N othing so 
restful 4 


As refreshing as an hour's nap is 
a cup of steaming, fragrant Japan 
Green Tea. 


And it takes only ten minutes 
to drink it the right way. 

That way is to sit back, to re- 
lax, as you linger over the refresh- 
ing, full flavor of tea at its best. 

For that is just what Japan 
Green Tea is, tea in its natural 
state, uncolored and unfer- 
mented, with all the flavor-laden 
juices preserved by immediate 
sterilization. 

Drink it after every 
meal, and at least once 
during the afternoon. 


Specify Japan Green 
Tea. Packaged for the 
home under various 
well-known brand 
names. The best you 
can buy will cost you 
only a fraction of a cent 
a cup. 


VARIETY IN HASH 
“you may make hash for lunch today,” 
I told Ada, who was helping me thru 

a busy season. 

“Which kind?” she asked, and I dis- 
played my ignorance by asking, ‘‘Is there 
more than one kind?” 

“Yes, I know several different kinds,” 
she answered, “but I guess the best is 
‘university hash’.”’ 

“Well, let us have that by all means, 
and we can try the others later,” I told 
her. They all proved so good and such a 
decided change from the regulation hash, 
that I am sending the recipes below, as 
she gave them to me. 

University Hash—1 cupful of chopped 
meat, 1 cupful of cooked rice, 34 cupful 
of sweet milk, 1 tablespoonful of butter, 
salt and pepper to taste. Stir and cook 
fifteen minutes on the top of the stove, 
then add 1 egg, after which put in oven 
and bake from one-half to one hour. Try 
like custard to tell when it is done. 

Baked Hash—Mix 1 pint of cold chopped 
beef, either roast or corned, and half a 
pint of chopped cold potato. Add about 
1 cupful of gravy, 1 teaspoonful of butter, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Bake about 
an hour in a slow oven. 

French Hash—Chop any kind of cold 
meat, tho beef is preferable. Moisten with 
a little stock and season. Form into pat- 
ties. Put mashed potato about one inch 
deep on top, and put in oven to brown. 
When done, break an egg on each pattie 
and let cook soft. Serve immediately. 

Spiced Hash—Chop fine one pint of any 
cold meat, add one quart of mashed pota- 
toes and 2 eggs. Mix all together thoroly, 
season with salt, pepper and cinnamon; 
pack in a dish, make quite moist by pour- 
ing milk over it, and bake brown. 

Raw Potato Hash—Use equal parts of 
chopped meat and finely chopped raw 
potato; simmer the potato in 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of fat for five minutes, covered. Then 
add meat, stir well and dry. A chopped 
onion added to the potato gives this hash a 
fine flavor.—Mrs. Charlotte Markell. 


THE SOUL OF THE HOUSE 


Has your house a library? If not, begin 
one today, for “‘to add a library to a house 
is to give that house a soul.”’ An open 
shelf, a set of shelves protected by cur- 
tains, a glass-doored sectional case—let 
the best possible for you be the beginning. 
Abraham Lincoln’s book had only the 
poor protection of a chink between the 
logs of the cabin wall, but he made this 
crude shelf a beginning. The place being 
found, gather together whatever books 
you have and arrange them for use. 
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The library should be equipped with , 
Bible, a dictionary, an atlas—your oq 
school geography will do if you are no 
ready to purchase the atlas which yo 
wish—and if possible, an encyclopedia 
You will wish books on your speci! lino 
of farming and also on the birds, the 
flowers, the stars above and the eart} 
beneath your farm—a bird guide, a botany 
an astronomy and a geology texthook 
Add books of history. Have much biog. 
raphy. Tho outside the home you may 
not always have the social environmen: 
which you wish, within it you may choos 
for yourself and your family from th, 
companionship which biography offer 
with preachers, statesmen, explorer 
inventors, farmers past and present—iy 
fact all the great of the earth. 

Place in your library the poems of 
Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Burns and 
others who have expressed for the farmer 
his own thoughts. Then your children wil 
think of literature as a part of the home, 

Select a few books especially for loaning. 
“The Fotygraft Album” or “Martha 
By-The-Day”’ will cheer the shut-in, and 
such books as “The Song of Our Syriay 
Guest” bear for you the comfort of th 
heart. 

Finally, build with your family. Let the 
special interest of each member of the 
household find expression in the library 
Then you can say with the Lacedamonian 
who, when asked what he had done for the 
child in his charge, replied, ‘‘I have made 
good and honest things pleasant to chil 
dren.” —Maud A. Earhart.” 


NEW DRESS FROM AN OLD SUIT 

One would never think my smart ney 
dress was made from an old suit consisting 
of a three-quarter length coat and skirt 
The lower part of the coat was cut of 
giving the proper long waist, and _ the 
underarm seams were taken up a bit as 
the coat was a little too full for a dress 
The double-breasted effect was removed 
and a gay silk vestee inserted with like 
collar and cuffs. 

The top of the skirt was trimmed off t 
make it the right length. As it was slightl) 
gored this trimming process also added 
width at the top. The skirt and waist 
were then sewed together with a flat fel 
seam, and a belt of the same materi 
concealed the joining.—M. D. 
CANNED GRAPES WITHOUT GRIT 

If you don’t like the grit-like substance 
which forms in canned grapes, try canning 
them with honey instead of sugar. 

Can in the usual way but instead 
using sugar, use one quart of strained of 
extracted honey to six quarts of grapes 
Cook fifteen minutes and can. Whel 
opened they will be as nice as when canned 
with sugar, and there will not be ay 
gritty substance in them.—Mrs. L. 5. 


A pressure cooker is a friend indeed at canning time 
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KEEP SWEET 

You know how quickly things sour dur- 
ing hot weather? The bacteria that causes 
the fermentation seems to extend even 

into our dispositions. 

To day was hot and sultry, the baby 
was cross, the two-year-old seemed to put 
in all his time looking for something 
annoying to do, the older children quar- 
reled over trivial things, my head ached 
and | spent an hour or so feeling downright 
sorry for myself. I thought of the new 
dress | couldn’t get, the rug that can’t be 
bought this year, the whooping cough 
that is raging in "the neighborhood and 
threatens my own little folks, the garden 
that is drying up, and the baby’s milk that 
| had forgotten to put away! 

Why did that make a difference? Why, 
so it would be cool and keep sweet. ‘Be 
cool and keep sweet.”’ A quart of milk. 
If it should sour I could get another quart 
“Be cool and keep sweet.”’ I was 





easil 


hot and my disposition getting decidedly 
sour. 1, the mother of six, sour! I was 
careful about the milk. I could get an- 


other quart of it, but sour or sweet as I am, 
] must be taken by my six children. How 
ridiculous to be eareful of the milk that 
could be replaced, and let myself sour, 
because I didn’t keep cool, 

I sat right down in a rocking chair, for- 
getting the unwashed dishes, picked up the 
fretful baby, and with his head in the 
hollow place on my shoulder which God 
_ = women’s shoulders on purpose 
for | heads, I took time to cool off. 
\s the » little head rested there I thought of 
how soon he would grow up, and how | 
shou Id take time to love him close to me 
now; how much more important his dispo- 
sition than the holes in his stockings. As 
his little body relaxed in sleep, I wondered 
how | could have felt as I did only a short 
half-hour before. I could also notice the 
hange that had come in the voices of the 
ther children. 

could make sour children? Of 
course! I thought it over for another half- 
| thought of John’s dream of the 
City, of the ones in beautiful white 
who had been thru great tribulation. 
The : ingel didn’t say they had done great 
or had accomplished their dreams 
they had “gone thru’’—they had washed 
their robes clean. Anybody can know great 
anyone can suffer and sour 
e ones who “‘go thru”’ who wear the 
robes—not the ones who sour. And 
sour because we remember to keep the 
milk cool and don’t keep ourselves cool! 
mothers of children! We look for 
flaws, we find fault, when we should only 
criticize! Helpful eriticism—hateful fault- 


bie s’ 


mother 


nings 


rbdulations; 


work too hard, we relax too little, we 
rk that an electric motor could do 
ich less time, and we save nickels by 
t hours of time and energy that 
should have gone to the kiddies. We keep 
a quart of milk sweet, but give the kiddies 
asour mother. We brood because we have 
no companionship. We miss the man who 
used to spend his evenings with us, before 
the kiddies came. He has forgotten. He 
When he is in the house he wants 
ind sometimes he forgets the needs 
He doesn’t dream how she 
im and his companionship. Very 
happiness comes, not to the served, 

but to the serving. Love enriches the 
heart that loves. We love our kiddies and 
isbands—let’s let it show itself in 

‘ ways besides darning stockings and 


Let’s give ourselves in mind and 


of his wife. 
misses hi 
wel] 


ng! 


heart as well as body. Let’s teach them to 
help with the physical tasks, giving us 
time and energy for mental and spiritual 
association with them. Let’s keep sweet. 
Let's let in some sunshine, and love every- 
body. Let’s look for the beauties of life | 
and love, and darn the stockings while we | 
smile!—Mrs. F. W. B. | 











Could it be that a sour | 
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The Safest Way 


to wash 


Rayon 


HE sparkling shimmer of rayon 


soft “live” glow of its colors- 


lovely you wonder if they will last. 
rayon is an entirely new fabric quite differ- 


ent from silk, wool or cotton, and 
be washed differently, too. 


When wet, rayon temporarily loses some 
of its strength. Women have found that 
the safest way to wash it is in almost cool 
Lux suds, for with Lux there is no rub- 


bing, and the tissue-thin flakes 
absolutely no injurious alkali. 


Never wring or twist rayon! 
squeeze out water and iron on the 
side when nearly dry. 


Colored Silk 


OU can hardly believe they are 
washable—those gay prints with 


their marvelous new colors. Yet al- 
most everyone of them can be re- 
stored to freshness with sparkling 


Lux suds. First make sure, of course, 
that they are safe in water alone by 
testing a hidden bit of the fabric. 


Colored fabrics are especially sensi- 
tive to harsh alkali—found in many 


[f it’s safe in water... 
it’s just as safe in Lux 


Tested directions for washing fine fabrics on each box.Get 


the big package——it’s so convenient. (Lu 
is never sold in bulk.) 
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s and Cottons 


soaps. Rubbing with cake soap robs 
silks of their lustre and often injures 
delicate colors. With Lux you avoid 
both these enemies of silks and colors 
and keep your loveliest prints looking 
like new. 


Lever Bros. 
Co. 
Cambridge, 


“ Mass. 
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Your prettiest face... 


It’s the one you look at last 
as you leave your mirror. . . 
is groomed and dainty .. . 
fresh as a June rose. The 
problem is: to keep it that 
way always when you're busy 
. . « dancing, working or en- 
gaged in outdoor sports. 

One help is a Face Powder 
that really lasts, and Armand 
Cold Cream Powder is popu- 
lar for this very thing. A tiny 
bit of Cold Cream makes the 
Powder cling to the skin. . 
with a surprisingly soft and 
becoming finish. Hygienically 
pure, delightful in texture and 
scent, tinted delicately to give 
a flattering coloring . . . it is 
ideal for constant use. At 
leading toilet goods stores. 
Price $1.00. 

Free trial sample on request— 
including a sample of the new 
Armand Eau de Cologne Cleans- 
ing Cream. Write Armand, 
Dept. AG, Des Moines. 


Armano 


Cold Cream 
Lowder 


SS) 


In the pink and white 
checked hat box 
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oa o work women are doing in clubs. While I 
| do not discourage club activities, it seems 
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COZY CORNERS IN COUNTRY 
HOUSES 
“YOUR house is so restful, Aunt Betty,” 
I said as we strolled out to her favorite 
corner on the porch. I had come to the 
country for a visit and was enjoying the 


| attractive nooks which were a new feature 


in my aunt’s home. 

The porch corner owed its chief beauty 
to the color and arrangement of cushions. 
The faded pillows in the gray couch swing 
had been covered with pretty sunfast 


| chintzes and gay-patterned cretonnes. The 
| weatherbeaten chairs were painted gray 


and adorned with gay cushions. A fra- 
grant white clematis was climbing over a 


| trellis back of the swing. 


“Cozy corners are a real joy,” agreed 
Aunt Betty. “I should have done some- 
thing about it long ago.”” And then, seeing 
a question in my eyes, she told me all 


| about the change. 


“One day I got an awful jolt. I was sit- 


| ting in the rest room in town when I over- 


heard two women from another state 


| talking.’’ She turned to me with a smile. 


* <T missed the restful corners and blessed 


| peace on the farm,’ one of them was saying. 


‘Nowadays one hears so much about the 


to me we are neglecting the details which 
make for beauty and attraction in the 
home.’ 

“T could but gasp in speechless amaze- 
ment. Our club is ranked a very progres- 
sive one. ‘Happy Homes’ is our motto. 
My face turned scarlet as I stole away. I 
was incensed. 

“The next day I told the incident to a 


neighbor of mine, and talked to her about 
| our homes and other farm homes over the 


country. And, frankly, we reduced it to 
this: We had been so busy with clubs, 
committee meetings and community en- 
tertainments that some of the home 


| corners were being overlooked. After a big 
| laugh together the resentment was gone. 
| I came home, however, filled with a deter- 
| mination that my home should no longer 
| be without restful corners. 


“T took stock of my house to see what 


| it needed, then I set about the task. Thank 


fortune I had enough pin money on hand 
to finance it, tho it has cost more in 


| thought and ingenuity than in cash. The 


living room brings the family together in 


| the evening so I commenced there. I 


moved the furniture about to make a 
cozy corner around the fireplace. The 


| cheerful glow of a hearth fire warms the 
| spirit as well as the body.” 


In the homey living room I saw the 


| davenport drawn up near the fireplace 
| corner with its rows of friendly books. A 


little old-fashioned table with reading 
lamp stood at the arm of the davenport. 
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Then, too, this table provided a p! 
magazines, and maybe a jar of cand 
bit of sewing. A deep arm chair 
straight-backed chair completed the ¢ 
Cushions, chair coverings and rug 
plied gay, warm colors. 

“That old table had been tucked 
in the attic for I don’t know how 
years,” said Aunt Betty. “I decide: 
it was just what I needed in her 
brought it down and refinished it. 
massive library table was always so 
to move that I was not sorry to disca 

“Do you mean that you did the 
I interrupted. 

“Every bit of it, and it was hard 
too. I scraped off the half-dozen or 
coats of paint and varnish, then I wax 
and polished. It is not age alone that 
makes jt beautiful; the grain and 
are wonderful. Next, I rubbed up ; 
grandmother’s brass candlesticks fo 
mantel. These heirlooms had been in dis. 
use ever since they had been in m) 
session. 

Cozy corners—they are worth 
more than the money and effort put 
them. I wish every farm woman . 
have two or more ir her home.—J. B 


MUSIC IN OUR HOME LIFE 

I am sorry that there is not room in this 
issue to publish all the good letters that 
tell about the place which music fills in 
the family life of our readers. It is most 
inspiring to read of the little famil 
orchestras, the ‘family sings’’ held almost 
every evening in so many homes, th 
community bands and orchestras whic! 
do so much toward promoting neighborii- 
ness as well as a love for the best in musi 

The following letters give a rather goo 

icture of the place that music has in ow 
arm home and school life. 

Mrs. L. G. Howard, of Waukesha 
ty, Wisconsin, winner of the first priz 
writes as follows: 

“What part does music play in your 
home life? Music has done a great deal 
for our home and school. In fact, it is 
almost half of our home life; if all the 
music were taken out of our home it would 
be a miserable, unhappy place. It is my 
hobby and recreation and I ride it harder 
than a busy farmer’s wife ought, but if it 
keeps the proper spirit in the home | con- 
sider it time well spent. 

“We have a fine piano and a phono 
graph, and a splendid radio. 

“The sixteen-year-old boy in our home 

lays a baritone horn. He attends Sussex 
powagtndes state graded school one and one- 
half miles from our home. He is a tenth 
grader and plays in the school band ol 
forty pieces. He also plays in an orchestra 
composed of four boys and two girls, all 
of his age, calling themselves the ‘Sussex 
Gloom Chasers.’ They use the following 
instruments: the piano, cornet, bariton 


Has your home a cozy corner? 


















clarinet, banjo, ukulele and drums. They 
at many school and community 
irs in the vicinity. They practice once 





lg a week either at school or in the evening 

grouy in the homes, the parents take turns acting 
Z sup as chaperon and adviser. 

‘The school band was organized almost 

| away two years ago and has a fine director. They 


give occasional concerts and bring in one 
or two outside assisting numbers of 
especial merit. The proceeds go to pay 
The the band master. The mothers have 
organized into a ‘band mothers’ club’ 


which is sponsoring the band and helping 
NOrK? finance it. The principal of the school, who | 
is responsible in great measure for the | 

| work, success of the band, told me that his 

r mor problem of discipline is solved so far as 

W the members of the band are concerned. 


ie that [They are simply too busy with their 


1 colo studies and music to have time for any- 
great thing else. That means a great deal when 
for the children are in the teens. 
In di ‘My husband has a cornet, but seldom 
LY pos- plays it. The radio is a greater attraction 
for a busy man. 
muct \s for myself, I play the piano and we 
ut into spend many pleasant evenings practicing | 
could piano and baritone duets. I also sing in 
B our choir and belong to a ladies’ quartet. 


| take a good music magazine and we buy 
FE ill the best music, sacred, standard and 
in this popular, and as much of the classical 
rs that music as we can play and appreciate. 
fills in “For years I have been making a musical 
S most scrapbook. It contains clippings from 
familv magazines and papers on the history of 
sketches, and pe ne of great 


aimost songs, 


»s, the musical artists, music of different nations, 
which ete 
hborli- Mrs. Mort Huffman, of Steuben county, 
music is justly proud of the work in music 
r good which is being done in the schools in her 
In Ou calit 
four years ago our county superin- 
1 coun tendent of schools financed a plan for 


prize, buying musical instruments to be used by 
the county school pupils,” she writes. 
They could either be bought outright, 


n vour ine 

it deal rented at a dollar a month, or when the 
t, it is price of the instrument had been paid in 
all the rent it became the property of the pupil. 


would Music supervisors were hired and after a 


is my short 


harder rganized. 
ut if it \t the end of the first year they were 
I con- ‘soing good,’ at the end of the second year 
many were showing marked ability as 
phono- musicians, and now, at the end of the 
fourth year, we have an orchestra and 
- home quite a number of individual players of 
Sussex which Steuben county, Indiana, can be 
id one- justly proud. 
| tenth ‘Toward the end of the year after a 
and ol preliminary contest in each of the town- 
shestra ship schools, duets and trios and vocal 
rls, all choruses are sent to the county contest. 
Sussex rhe school winning the greatest number of 
lowing points takes the silver cup for the year. 


aritone lwo afternoons and evenings are required 
for the contest, each session having large 
audiences, 3 
ir. Bland, our supervisor, has just 
finished a concert tour of the schools of 
the county, having picked twenty-six 
players for his big orchestra for this trip 
and calling it the special county orchestra. 
It is really remarkable what they.are able 
to accomplish, giving a program of wide 
variety and striving to please all tastes. 











plays the mellophone, big son the clarinet, 
little son the cornet and middle-sized son 
the clarinet and oboe, and I play the 
phonograph. 

‘With their school work our boys’ music 
has filled their time so full and they are so 
interested that they have no time nor 
desire for other interests; they are mingling 
with one of the finest, jolliest crowds of 
young people it is possible to find any- 
where and they are receiving the musical 
training that we would not have been able 
fo give them. So to us our county music 
has been a great boon and I know it has 


been so in many other homes.”—G, A. C. 



















time of drilling the orchestra was 





“As for music in our home, husband | 
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The Coleman Quick-Lite Lamp— 
Just the light for reading, sewing and 
for the family-circle hour after supper. 
Saves work—no wicks to trim, no chim- 
neys to clean, no daily fillings. Makes 
and burns its own gas from clean gaso- 
line. Safe—can’t spill fuel even if tipped 
over; can’t be filled while lighted. Listed 
as standard by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories. Economical—over 40 hours bril- 
liant service per gallon of fuel. Hand- 
some in design. U.S. Price $9.00. 


Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 






Need Better Light? 
Here You Are. 


O lights that best serve every lighting meed—indoors or out! 

They’re time-tested and popular Colemans—now used in more 

than3 million homes. They’re always ready with a flood of steady, pure 
white brilliance—more light than 20 old-style oil lamps or lanterns. 





Operates like Lamp and Lantern. Makes 
its own gas. Portable—use it anywhere. 
Radiates a fan-like zone ofclean, healthful 
heat—like sunshine. Safe, can't spill fuel. 
No odor, nosoot orashes. Model No.2, 

U.S. Price $30. 
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The Coleman Quick-Lite Lantern— 
Operates just like the Coleman Lamp. 
Finest light known for the farm—always 
ready for any job any night. Use it for 
chores around your barns, sheds, feed 
lots, granaries and for night hauling, feed 
grinding and repair work. Makesit easier 
to do better night work quicker. All en- 
closed, has mica chimney—is wind-proof, 
rain- proof, and insect-proof. Prices in 
U. S.: with separate pump, $7.50; with 
built-in pump, $8.50. 


Your Dealer will show you Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns. 
If he is not supplied, write us and we will send you descriptive litera- 
ture and see that you are takencareofpromptly Address Dept. SF-26. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 


(Formerly The Coleman Lamp Company) 
‘actory and General Offices: WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Styles for Summer and Early Fall 


No. 2922—Charming Style for the Smart 
Matron, with a deep V at front, and Rathered sec- 


tions at each side below the waistline to supply’ 


fullness at hemline and add a decorative note. 
Faile crepe, flat silk crepe, crepella and crepe roma 
are attractive suggestions. The pattern cuts in 
sizes 18 years, and 36 to 46 inches bust measure, 
and requires 35% yards of 36-inch material with 34- 
yard of 32-inch contrasting, for the 36-inch size 

No. 3079—Jaunty Sports Dress of lavender 
silk radium with purple contrasting trim and purple 
buttons. Note the unusual pocket treatment and 
cool neckline. Satin stripe rayon jersey, washable 
striped radium, printed silk crepe, washable flat 
silk crepe, linen, and crepe roma are interesting 
fabrics to select. Pattern comes in sizes 16 and 18 
years, and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. The 36- 
inch size requires 234 yards of 40-inch material 
with 44-yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 3069—A Distinctive Straightline Model. 























820 


An inset front panel and plaited sides add additional yard of 32-inch contrasting for the 36-inch siz 


smartness. In navy blue printed crepe, with trim 


n I No. 820—If You A 
of plain matching crepe, this makes an excellent need a sleeveless dress this year. You might ma 
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Very Young you \ 
eit 


SILK 


general purpose dress. Printed voile, pongee, and of pale pink flannel, washable striped radiun 


washable silk crepe are other delightful suggestions. white flat silk crepe, or beige jersey. 
The pattern is obtainable in sizes 36 to 46 inches wear select printed silk crepe or georgette ci 
bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 3 yards of For the 36-inch size, only 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 


40-inch material with 1% yards of 32-inch con- terial are required. Pattern can be had in sizes ! 
18 and 20 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 


trasting. 
No. 3042—An Unusually Smart Style, and measure. 
one which may be appropriately worn for many 


For ge 


1 


1f 


No. 3032—A Shoulder Bow and Bow at 


occasions, is seen in this design. Two jabots in Waistline, slipped thru openings, are the sol 
cascading effect at left side, the new square neck- trimming of this pleasing frock. Fashioned 0! 
line, and the simple manner in which it is made, printed georgette crepe it makes a delightful a 
are conspicuous features. Printed silk crepe, flamin- noon dress. Queen blue flat silk crepe, green ‘ 
go red chiffon, pony georgette crepe, queen blue de chine and navy blue crepella, all made with 


crepe roma, anc 


navy blue flat silk crepe are lovely sleeves, are also chic. 


The pattern is furnish 


for its development. Pattern can be had in sizes sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 ir 
16 and 18 years, and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards ‘ 
It requires 274 yards of 40-inch material with 5%- inch material with 344 yards of 3-inch ribbon. 


epe 





To order any of the item shown on this page, 
How to Order write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
pattern ordered,andaddressyour letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Every pattern is seam allowing. Patterns will not be 
exchanged. Do not request it. It requires about two weeks to fill an order. 


—styles for morni! 

Our Book of Smart Styles 3*¥!3,{" mo" 
And splendid picture dressmaking lessons. You just glance at the pictures an¢ 
see how the styles are made. Nothing could be more simple. Any beginnet 
can make an attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. Sen¢ 
10 cents for your copy. Address Pattern Department, Successful Farming 
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ye, combines printed and plain ecottc 
pattern is perforated for using a p 
xirt. The pattern for this cunning 
had in 






No. 3074—A Dainty Little Dress, the cost of 
hich is a mere trifle, and the making a real pleas- 


on voile. The 
lain band on 
froek can be 


sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, and requires | 


1 yards of 40-inch material with 34-yard of 40- | 
ioch contrasting for the 8-year-old miss. 


| No. 526—Grown-up Style for a 
kimono sleeves, interesting neckline, 
skirt joined to waist in scalloped outli 
made of dimity, gingham, English 


hallis, 


Junior, with 
and circular 
ne. It can be 
broadeloths, 


printed sateen, washable crepe de chine, 


wee or shantung, for youngsters of 6, 8, 10 and 


2 years. The 8-year size requires 2 


yards of 40- 


inch material with %¢-yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


No. 498—An Attractive One-Piece Dress for 


Mornings, with surplice closi 
pockets. Striped pereale, dotted 


English prints are dainty and practical. 


and large patch 
imity, pongee and 


The pat- 


tern can be obtained in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust | 
34% yards of 


The 36-inch size requires 


measure. i 
\o-yard of 


\ 40-inch material with 


} trasting. 


36-inch con- 


| 


No. 750—A Simple, Slenderizing Model with | 


youthful neckline, finished with vestee and attached 


iabot. 
_ this smart style. Printed silk cre 
crepe, 
ged are also smart. 


Washable silk crepe is the medium chosen 


pe, georgette 


printed voile, rayon crepe, pongee and foul- 
The pattern is furnished in 


gzes 36 to 46 inches bust measure, the 36-inch size 


requiring 234 yards of 40-inch material 
of 36-inch contrasting. 


with %-yard 


TIED AND DYED SCARFS 
“T need a searf to brighten up this dress. 
ut how am | 
I going to get one when I can’t afford to 
buy one?” is a remark often heard when 


I wish I had one like Helen’s, 


out with one’s friends. 


I have found that tied and dyed scarfs 
may be made easily at home, and that the 


tying and dyeing process may 


tered by an amateur worker 
short time. Dyeing to make 
gives an unexpecte 


thrill to the 


mas- 
in a very 
a pattern 
rocess 


a the pattern is always a beautiful sur- 


rise 


Any fine silk material such as crepe de 


chine or pongee will make lovely scarfs, 
and I saw a beautiful one last week made 


fom metaline. 


luster which the other silks cannot give. 
Besides the regular dyeing Ay yment, 


] use a mercerized cotton co 


tying which makes the design. 


or the 
I think 


a simple design is ey > pleasing, and no 


one tires of Squares or 
straight or curved lines. 


iamond shapes and 


I always wash the material before I dye 
it to remove the sizing, and after it is 
dry, I tie the material for the design. This 
isdone by gathering the material together 
and windia tightly with the mercerized 


thread. Wherever the thread 


is wound 


closely around the material, the dye does 
design is 


not penetrate, and thus the 
lormed. 


After I have completed my tying, I fill 
a large, elean vessel with enough water 
to cover the goods to be dyed, and I add a 


very small amount of the 


dye solution, 


about a teaspoonful to one or two gallons 


of water, depending upon the 
color desired. 


shade of 


I usually test the color on 


a small sample of the material before I 
start to dye my scarf. When I have my | 
desired colors, 1 dip my material, and 


proceed to dye as 1 would in 
dyeing process. 


any other 


I have dyed not only 


scarfs in this way, but also table runners, 
handkerchiefs,- and curtains.—Olive G 


Swanson. , 
seit CATCHING FLIES 
silk, If small children are frequently opening 
pe and shutting screen doors, flies will get in. 


pe I have learned a way of getting 


rid of the 


: 16 troublesome flies without the inconvenience 
rust oi sticky fly paper or the danger of the 


at polson a. At night when 
settled on the 


room, take a glass of lukewarm 








into the suds. 
very short time.—J. C. T. 








they have 


ceiling, semi-darken the 


soapsuds, 


stand on a table (my kitchen table on 
casters serves fine) or chair, hold the glass 
within an inch of the fly, and it will drop 
You can get every fly in a 


Metaline has a shiny | 









SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


previous expertence 
anyone can now make 


PERFECT Jams AND Je Luizs 













Even without 


INE-TENTHS of the difficulty in mak- 

ing jams and jellies has been due to the 

fact that the jelly forming substance in fruit 

is constantly changing—always decreasing in 
quantity as the fruit ripens. 


Very few fruits have enough of this jellying 
substance to jellify all the juice they contain. 


That is why by the old-fashioned method 
the juice had to be boiled down until the jelly- 
ing element was concentrated enough to jell 
the remaining juice. 

But now with Certo you can use any fruit 
you like—when it is fully ripe and its flavor 
at its best. 

For Certo is the natural jellying substance, 
taken from fruits in which it is 






» Ae and jellies made with Certo 
look better and taste better be- 
cause the natural color of the 


fresh fruit is not darkened by 


long boiling and its delicate 
fresh flavor no longer drifts away 


an steam, 












abundant, concentrated, refined 
and bottled for your convenient 
use. Certo gives your fruit exact- 
ly the right amount of jellying 
substance to make it jell per- 
fectly with only one or two min- 
utes’ botling. 











SEND 10c for trial half-size bottle — enough 
to make 6—10 glasses of jelly, depending on 
the recipe used. Beautifully illustrated book- 
let on “Jams, Jellies and Marmalades”—free! 








\ Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 66 
\ 4 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ask your gro- 


new booklet in color. 


bottle. 





\ (In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 
lease send me pee trial half-size bottle of Certo with the 
enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover 


cer for Certo. A postage. 
booklet of nearly . 
7s ES i '5)5:5< 0 knee news ahaie 
JOO recipes is at- 
tached to each Sc atitcnvadastdarsexdesdes 
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“For THREE 


SUMMeELY USES 


Handtest thing 
in the house” 


Said 2000 women 


You wILt FIND that a jar or tube 
of *‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly is 
an essential toilet aid in summer 
for: 


Vacation First-Aid—When children go 
away to camp, include “‘Vaseline”’ Jelly 
in their kits. Carry it with you on all 
motoring, camping or boating trips. 
You'll meet plenty of emergencies when 
it is just what you need. And it’s easy 
to carry. 

Sunburn—Spread a thin layer of ‘Vaseline’”’ 
Jelly over the affected part. The longer 
you leave it on the sooner the skin gets 
back to normal. This treatment relieves 
soreness almost at once. 

Hair dressing—Now that so many women 
have permanent waves in the summer, 
it’s useful to know that ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Jelly softens the curl ng Lge a glossy, 
natural look. Dampen the hair slightly 
and apply a small amount with the palms 
of the hands. Brush vigorously. Use the 
same treatment for straight bobs—to 
keep the hair in place. If you go hatless 
in summer you should use this treatment 
regularly, 

Grown-ups who exercise heavily (horse- 

back riding for example) can find relief 

from chafing and sore muscles by massaging 
with ‘*Vaseline’’ Jelly. 

And remember when you buy 
that the trademark *‘Vaseline’’ on 
the package gives you the assur- 
ance that you are getting the 
genuine product of the Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Compa.y, 
Cons'd. Write for free booklet of 
uses. Address Dept. S 8-27, Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Company, 
17 State Street, New York. 


aseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PETROLEUM JELLY 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


from a 


Farm Wifes 
Note Book 


A DAINTY green fernlike centerpiece for 

the table may be obtained in this 
fashion: Plant seeds from oranges, lemons 
or grapefruit in a small pot or basket 
filled with rich soil. You will be delighted 
with the result. 

The dresses of the growing daughter 
may be lengthened by putting a band of 
contrasting color and material above the 
hem, and also in the sleeves directly 
above the cuffs. An otherwise good dress 
will give lots of service thru this method of 
lengthening. 

Carefully rip away from discarded gar- 
ments strips containing buttons and but- 
ton holes, and use them under flies in 
making new garments. 

Give each child in the family a number 
of hooks in the clothes closet, placed at 
the proper height, upon which to hang 
his or her wraps. This is invaluable train- 
ing in orderliness. 

When dry cleaning soiled garments, add 
a few drops of oil of sassafras to each 
quart of gasoline. The oil of sassafras will 
entirely remove the disagreeable odor. 

When baking cookies, try creaming a 
cupful of peanut butter with the shorten- 
ing, and note the delicious flavor. 

A most delicious maple frosting for cakes 





| is made by adding maple sirup to pow- 
| dered sugar, until it is the right consist- 


ency to spread. 

The cover of the ironing table or board 
may be saved, as well as the strength of 
the ironer, by the use of a cheap asbestos 
mat. Stand the iron on the mat, instead 
of lifting it on to the stand each time, 
especially when ironing small pieces. 

A most delicious, light and digestible 
dressing may be made of stale bread, 
soaked in cold water, then squeezed out as 
dry as possible. Add finely minced celery, 
onions, bits of uncooked ham or bacon, 
eggs, sweet milk and baking powder. 
Season to taste. Mix thoroly, and when in 
the pan, ready for the oven, pour a cupful 
of cream over the top. The dressing will 
be light and fluffy and a golden brown 
color when done, not heavy and soggy 
as so often happens when packed in the 
roaster with meat.—G. R. 


WATCH YOUR CHILDREN’S FEET 

Every builder knows the importance 
of a good foundation. Every parent 
should know the importance to children 
of strong, well-developed feet, capable of 
carrying the body weight without strain. 

A child should walk easily and grace- 
fully. Walking consists of balancing the 
body first on one foot, then on the other. 
The body should be held straight and 
tall, with the weight resting principally 
on the ball of the forward foot. 

The distress caused by aching, tired, 
swollen feet is familiar to many. Foot 
troubles may be due to faulty posture 
or to wrongly shaped, ill-fitting shoes. 
Careful attention to a child’s feet pre- 
vents unnecessary suffering, improves his 
disposition and adds greatly to his gen- 
eral well-being. 

Every child should be taught to walk 
and to stand correctly. A baby should 
not be urged to walk until he does so of 
his own accord. If he is heavy it may 
be injurious to encourage him to walk 
or to stand too early. At this age the 
bones are pliable and the muscles and 
ligaments supporting them are lacking 
in strength. 

The shoes a child wears are of utmost 
importance. Improperly fitted shoes may 
press the feet out of shape. The muscles 
are developing and must not be restricted 
in any way, The arch of the foot is 
supported by the muscles. A shoe that 
binds or weakens the muscles may in- 
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jure the arch and do permanent } 

In buying footwear for a child, c| 
shoes that fit the feet. It is a good 
to measure the child’s feet. Hav; 
stand squarely on both feet on a 
of paper. Trace the outline of his 
Take this pattern with you when y 
to select his shoes. Be sure that th 
you buy are broad enough acros 
toes and long enough. They sho. 
an inch longer than the outline 
quarter of an inch wider. 

The material of the shoe should 
soft and pliable. Soft, heelless n 
sins are best for the baby. Patent |: 
is non-porous and is unsuitable for 
dren’s shoes. It prevents evaporati 
the natural perspiration and | 
causes tender, blistered feet. 

The heels of a shoe should be loy 
broad. The inner line of the sole s| 
be straight to conform to the line of th. 
foot. A laced shoe can be more ¢ 
adjusted to the foot and consequ 
insures better circulation. 

The importance of properly 
stockings is often overlooked. Stoc! 
should be long enough. If they ar 
short, the toes may be crumpled wu 
and discomfort will result. The s 
of the foot may also be injured. 

In walking, the toes should point for 
ward. This distributes the weight of the 
body properly and protects the 
from strain. “Toeing out” is even \v 
than “toeing in,” when walking. Turn 
ing the toes outward helps to bring al 
the condition known as flat-foot 
broken arches. 

The cause of flat-foot is that 
muscles which hold the foot in posit 
have become weakened. This causes thy 
foot to roll inward under the weight of 
the body. Usually the arch is not 1 
broken. The trouble can often bi 
rected by the right kind of shoes and by 




















Good teeth and strong feet deserve care 
and attention 


special exercises to strengthen _ the 
muscles. 

An examination of the shoes worn by 
a child will show whether the wearer has 
flat-feet. If such a condition exists, the 
shoes will bulge inward over the 
and the instep. The front corner oi the 
heel will be worn off. The soles wit 
show the greatest wear along the innef 
half. 

Children who suffer from flat-foot may 
also be recognized by their walk. Thef 
have a stiff, awkward gait and their toe 
turn outward to a marked degree. hey 
avoid walking and often refuse to engage 
in active play. They complain of p2l28 
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jn their feet and legs and, sometimes, of 
packache. These pains are often falsely 
called “growing pains.” 

Such pains are made worse by the poor 
circulation in the feet which accompanies 
flat-foot. 
curs in the hollow of the foot and around 
the ankle. This sometimes extends to 
the legs, the thighs, and even to the 
back. Such symptoms are 
mistaken for rheumatism. 


As a result, swelling often oc- | 


frequently | 


One foot may be worse than the other. | 


This may make one hip lower than the 
corresponding one. But the end is not 
vet. A twisted spine and one shoulder 
higher than the other may follow. There 
is danger of permanent injury to the 
ealth and appearance of the child. 

If a child has deformed feet, take him 
to a good orthopedic physician at once. 
Do not wait for him to outgrow the de- 
fect. It is important to correct any ab- 
normality of the feet before the bones 
have hardened. It is also essential to 
tch the child closely to prevent wrong 
bits of standing and of walking. Ths 
) of prevention is well worth the 
cure—Amy Jane Leazenby- 
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NOTE-—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, 
and be sure to sign your name. Unsigned ques- 
tions will not be answered. No names will be 
published. Please enclose a two-cent stamp for a 
personal answer. 


ASKING FOR A “DATE”’ 


Sometimes it seems to the high school 
boy that asking a girl to go with him to a 
movie or dance or neighborhood party or 
church is the most difficult thing that he 
could ever be expected to do. It does not 
enter his head that perhaps the girl is just 
as worried for fear he won’t ask her, or that 
she won’t be able to reply casually and 
naturally that she will “love to go.” 
Sometimes he worries for fear he won’t do 
eo the right thing, and that she will 
augh at him, inwardly; sometimes she 
worries for fear she won't be able to think 
of things to talk about, and for fear that 
in her stiffness and awkwardness she may 
make him think she does not like him. 

Yes, boys and girls still do worry about 
these things, even in this day of much 


greater frankness between boys and girls | 


than has ever existed before. They write 
to us, in confidence, asking just what to 
do and say, and how to do it. We love 
these confidential letters, and we answer 
them just as confidentially, for it has not 
been so many years since we felt just the 
same way ourselves! 

sut, bashful boys and girls, here is a 
secret: Everybody is just a little bit lone- 
some, a little bit timid for fear his ad- 
vances toward friendship will be snubbed 
or laughed at. Some of the men and 
women who occupy the highest places in 
the public life of this country cao ad- 
mitted that they still feel tamid about 
asking advances of friendship. Sometimes 
they are accused of being cold and dis- 
tant, when in reality they are just shy. 

lo go back to your own problems, just 
try to remember that nine times out of ten 
the girl to whom you wish to pay special 
attention, the boy whom you wish leer 
bette r, feels just the same way you do. 
‘reat her—or him—just the way that 
you yourself would like to be treated, and 
yu will probably soon break down the 
‘riers of shyness and reserve, and can 
tern get acquainted naturally and easily. 
| you cannot break down those barriers, 
s doubtful that you would find each 
* congenial, and so you might as well 
' — for a real friend.—Bertha 
verule, 


| 
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Knives of the famous 
Tudor plate in the lovely 
Baronet design 





An alarm cleck hand- 
some enough for the 
living-room! 


FARMING 





A platter of many uses, in an 


exquisite old Sheffield design 





A new lamp makes aroom home- 
like with its soft pool of light 





Correct serving requires 
many spoons— get yours 
this easy way 





Nowadaysasmart pow- 
der-compact is a 
necessity 


Yours - without even opening your purse! 


while the family enjoys this 
long-famous breakfast 


Gleaming new silverware, a lamp to take 
the place of one that’s growing shabby, a 
few extra guest towels... 


How often the purchase of such things 
is postponed for sensible, thrifty reasons! 
But now thousands of alert women are 
happily discovering a way to get the things 
they want—with the extra satisfaction of 
not feeling extravagant. 


With Mother’s Coupons, many a woman 
is making her home more attractive, more 
comfortable; making her children radiantly 
happy with longed-for playthings; and sur- 
prising her husband on his birthday with 
a watch or fountain-pen which wasn’t paid 
for out of his own pocket! 


Toappreciate the variety and quality of the 
handsome premiums Mother’s Coupons will 
bring yo 2, you mustsee the fascinating Com- 
plete Premium Catalog. Send for your copy 
today. Just put your name and address on a 
postal and mail to Mother’s Oats, Room 1708, 
80 East Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Oatmeal—for sturdiness and 
for rich, whole-grain flavor 


Long before the scientific reasons for it 
were understood, people found that oat- 
meal had a special value for building 
sturdy, vigorous bodies. 


Now nutrition experts say this is because 
oatmeal with milk provides certain elements 
which are necessary for growthand health. 
Protein, minerals, vitamins and tender 
bran! Children, during the years of rapid 
growth especially, require an abundance of 
these often neglected elements; that is why 
it is so important to see they get oatmeal 
with milk, frequently. 


Because it’s made from the cream of the 
oat crop, selected and prepared by careful 
millers who have had 50 years of experi- 
ence, Quick Mother’s Oats is noticeably 
fine-tlavored, always. And you can count on 
it to cook up every time to the even smooth- 
ness that your family likes. It is so quick 
and easy, too—taking only 2 4 to 5 minutes, 


Quick Mother's Oats 











Now two kinds—Mother's 
Oats is packed both with the 
quick-cooking flakes (cooks 
in 214 to 5 minutes)—and 
the regular flakes you have 
always known 








Coupons in every package, re- 
deemable for genuine Tudor 
Plate siloerware—made by 
the makers of Community 
Plate (backed by a 25-year re- 
placement guarantee elec- 
tric appliances, jewelry, etc. 
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Reducing Farm Taxes 


Taxes on your farm and your personal property 
take entirely too much of your farm income. 


Farmers generally are more concerned about taxes 
than they are many of the other troubles of agriculture. 
Various state agricultural associations and other groups 
are employing tax experts to make a careful study of 
this vitally important matter. 


So, in order to give the greatest publicity to things 
that are being done to equalize taxes, Successful Farm- 
ing will run a series of articles on this subject during 
the fall months. The first of these will be an article by 
J. C. Watson, Tax Specialist of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. Others by equally prominent tax experts 
will follow in succeeding issues. 


You'll want to keep posted on the results of the 
various investigations so that you can recommend for 
your own community and your own state, the best 
plans that are proposed. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


will be a much larger book than the summer issues have 
been. It will contain the first of a number of different series of 
articles which are planned for fall and winter issues. 





While most folks will agree that this magazine has been 
packed full of real helps for every reader, yet our editors have 
been working overtime and are planning a very much improved 
magazine in the months to come. They’re looking farther 
ahead, dealing more in the fundamentals that affect agricultural 


_ prosperity, and we guarantee that you will like Successful 


Farming better than ever. 


If your subscription has expired or will expire soon, be 
sure to send in your renewal now. It is important to do this 
promptly so that you’ll be sure to miss none of these important 
numbers. And while we’re on this subject, we’d like to suggest 
that you talk about Successful Farming to your neighbors. 
Many of them are reading it, but there are many others whose 
names are not on our roster who would profit by it. Tell them 
what you think about the magazine and they’ll gladly let you 
send in their subscriptions for them. 


Remember that Successful Farming contains interesting, 
dependable information written in an entertaining way for 
every member of the family. The Home Department is a most 
important Department and is always full of new and pleasing 
recipes, articles on the care of children, suggestions for home 
improvement, and up-to-date sewing and needlework suggestions. 


Every member of the family will enjoy their special depart- 


ments. We’re doing everything we can to make Successful 
Farming the one magazine you wouldn’t be without. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. Meredith, Pub. Des Moines, lowa 
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A CHRISTMAS IDEA CONTEST 
Something new this time! 

Even tho this is the hot month of 
| August, it is none too early to think about 


Christmas, is it? In fact, it rather is coo). 
ing to remember it just now. 

Will — please, during this month, 
write a letter on the subject, ‘““My Best 
Christmas Idea’? This may be any 
kind of idea, just as you wish to develop 
it. Perhaps you will want to plan a mighty 
good farm Christmas dinner; perhaps you 
will send in a smart idea for making a 
different sort of Christmas gift at home: 
some of you may describe what seems to 
you the nicest of all ways to spend 
Christmas; some may tell how they co- 
operate with the children to help them 
earn Christmas spending money, and so 
on. 

The reason we ask this just now is that 
the prize-winning letters will be printed 


| in December, just at the time that you 
| will appreciate these helps. 


Please don’t write more than 300 words 


| —the shorter the better in this contest— 
tho 300 words are allowable; send your 


letter to the Home Department Editor, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
before September 5th. The names of 
winners will be announced in the Novem- 


| ber issue, and as we said before, the win- 
| ning letters will appear in Deceml 


Prizes of $5, $3, $2, and five special prizes 
of $1 each will be awarded as usual 
G. A. C. 


SWEET CORN AT ITS BEST 


Have the water boiling in the kettle 


| when you start going after roasting ears, 


is the advice of corn breeders. 

The sweetness in sweet corn begins get- 
ting less as soon as the ear is taken from 
the stalk. More than half the sugar is 
changed to starch twenty-four hours after 
removing the ear, say specialists in crop 
breeding at the University of Ohio. In 
warm weather the sugars turn to starch 
most rapidly. 

City people who we sweet corn at the 
corner grocery rarely if ever get more than 
one-fourth of the original sweetness of the 
corn. This is very often lessened if the 
housewife lets it stand in a warm kitchen 
for several hours before using it. 

Roasting ears are at their prime only 
a very short time. The early varieties such 
as Golden Bantam, gardeners find, reach 
their prime twenty days after silking, and 
the later varieties about twenty-two days 
after silking. If the gardener picks the 
corn before this time it lacks consistency 
and if he leaves it too long 1t will lose its 
sweetness and quality by developing 
starch. 


TIMELY TIPS 
When making apple sauce I have found 
that a quince cut in thin slices and placed 
in the bottom of the kettle gives a most 
delicious flavor. One quince is sufficient 


for six or eight quarts. 
When making pies I take the dough 


| that is left, roll thin, cut with a cooky 
| cutter, place in gem pans, put some jelly 
| in the center, cut a smaller piece for the 


top, then sprinkle with brown sugar and 
bake. These are very nice for the chil- 
dren’s school Junch. 

I take the meat left from the Sunday 


| dinner, run thru the food grinder with 


two or more hard-boiled eggs and a2 
onion, mix well together and moisten 
with salad dressing. This makes delicious 
sandwiches. 


Silver that is not often used should be 
washed occasionally, to prevent tarnish- 
ing. Even the best cannot escape the 
action of the air. 
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WHAT HE THOUGHT OF IT 


The young playwright was reading a 
new drama to some critics, when he noticed 
that one of them was asleep. Stopping, he 
awoke the sleeper and reproved fim. He 
was reading his play, he said, to obtain the 
opinion of the critics. How, therefore, 
could a man who was asleep give an 
opinion? 

The offender pondered a moment and 
then ended the preter by saying: 

“Sleep is an opinion.” 


IN PLAIN SIGHT 
Barber: “Good morning, sir, I haven’t 


seen your face for a long time.” 
Customer: “That’s funny. I left most 
of it on your razor the last time I was 


here. 


WELL EQUIPPED 


Dorothy, daughter of a tire salesman, 
had seen a set of triplets for the first time 
in her short life. 

“Oh, mother,” 


A lady that had some twins with a spare!’’ 


WASTE 
Professor: ‘‘Can you give me an ex- 
ample of wasted energy?” 
Freshman: ‘Yes, sir—telling a hair- 
raising story to a bald-headed man.” 


A REAL JOB 
Jim: ‘‘My friend Jones is a haberdasher 
for a railroad company.” 
Jam: ‘‘What does he do?” 
Jim: ‘He looks after the ties.” 


UP AND DOWN 
“What modern inventions have done 
most to help men up in the world?”’ 
“The elevator and the alarm clock,” 
replied the other man. : 


NOT FOR SALE 
jargain Hunting Woman to Ticket 
Agent: ‘‘What time does the next train 
leave for the city?” 
Ticket Agent: “3:45, Madam.” 
Bargain Hunter: ‘Make it 3:15 and 
T'll take it.” 


Little Alice was taken on a visit to a 
peacock farm. Her mother was busily 
engaged in conversation when her small 
daughter ran up_ breathlessly. “Oh, 
mother, come quick. There’s an old 
chicken out in the yard that is in full 
bloom!”’ 


Teacher: ‘What is it that we have to- 
day that we didn’t have one hundred years 
ago?” 


Johnny: ‘Mel!’ 


HE’S NO LIAR 
_ “Billy, do you know what happens to 
little boys who tell lies?” 
Sure, they ride for half-fare.”’ 





Minister (preaching on Demon Rum): 


And if I had my way, I’d throw all the 
liquor and whiskey in this town into the 
‘ er. We will now sing the concluding 

Choirmaster: ‘The congregation will 
Please rise and sing No. 79, “Shall We | 
Gather at the River?” 


FAIR WARNING 
listress (to departing maid who has 
ed for a reference): ‘‘Of course, Mary, 
hall have to tell Mrs. Brown of your 
ontrollable temper.”’ 
Mary: “Thank you very much, Mum. 
vil p'raps make ’er mind ’er P’s and 


AQ 


she said on returning | 
home, ‘‘what do you guess I saw today?— | 
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added heating capacity. 
bulky, clumsy heater. 


savings in fuel. 


piece of beautiful, period furniture. 


BURNS WOOD 


the use of wood. 
with real economy, 


culating, moist warm-air. 
of stoves and reduces labor. 


polished. 


write direct for complete information. 


Dept. A 





Stove Specialists for a Quarter Century 
Nashville, Tenn. 


This Free Book- 
let contains inter- 
esting facts about 
heating. Send for 
it today. 















ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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HEAT RADIATING FINS 


The new ALLEN fin construction increases 
radiating surfaces 100%, thereby giving large, 
This greater effi- 
ciency does away with the necessity of a 
The heat radiating fins 
strengthen the castings and make possible big 
Only in the ALLEN do you 
get the great advantages of this improvement. 


Oldtime Fireside Cheer 
A patented ALLEN feature 
With its outer doors closed, ALLEN’S resembles a 
When the doors 
swing open, you have the cheerfulness of dancing flames, 


Large, double doors and oval firepot permit 
Also burns all other fuels 


ALLEN’S heats the whole house with cir- 
Replaces a number 
The porcelain, 
Allenamel finish can be quickly dusted and 


If there is no ALLEN Dealer near you, 












Allen Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send me your Booklet—“Fireside 
Cheer.” 


Name 
Street or R. R. 
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Biggest Values 
Lowest Prices 


j Write for our money- 
LETT ‘| saving offer on “REO” 
a. ' Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 
, 3) Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
\j,,° .. Painted or Galvanized Roofings, 
five Sidings, Ceilings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Fire-Proof Garages, 
Farm Buildings, ete. Permanent, easy 

to install, economical. 

BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
anybody. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs, bringing big raving in cost. 

Write today! Get our low 





| prices and free samples. Save 
aes ——. Ask for 

oofing Book No. 156 or for 

SAMPLES & THE FOWARDS MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book 806-856 Butler St., 


FREE money, get better quality, 
Garage Boo! 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














A YEAR 


IN ORANGE COUNTY 


FLORIDA 


With growing weather all the year in bounti- 
ful Orange County, it is possible to raise 2 or 
3 and sometimes 4 crops a year from the same 
land. This fertile soil is splendidly adapted to 
raising oranges, grapefruit, bananas, water- 
melons, winter vegetables, ferns, bulbs, grapes, 
etc., also suitable for general farming, dairy- 
ing or poultry. Last year’s crop value was 


$12,009,829. Thousands of acres waiting for 
‘ou, available at reasonable prices. rite 
ise booklet. 







ORLANDG 
& Orange Coun 


CHAMBERS F COMMERCE 
Orlando ~ FLORIDA 


39 Chamber of Commerce Bidg- al 
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Write for our Guide Booxs and “* Record 
PATENT of Invention Blank” before disciosing 
mode! or sketch 4 


inventions. Send 


| faspectton n ctions 
j 


d Instru Free. Terms Reasonabie. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., washinetan'». c. 





| 








BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 
Make $50.00 dally. We start 
you, furnishing everything. 
DISTRIBUTORS, Dept, 216, 609 Division, CHICAGO 
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BRIGHTENING Ur THE 
FURNITURE 

D®° you ever look around the house and 

wish the furniture did not look so 
shabby? It appears worse when the sum- 
mer sunshine shows up every defect. If you 
have clever fingers, can use hammer and 
tacks, a pair of scissors, needle and thread, 
glue and a paint brush, you can do much 
toward rejuvenation. 

To re-cover an upholstered chair which 
is worse for the wear, rip the cover off 
carefully and use it asa pattern for cut- 
ting the new material. Follow piecings 
and seams in the new cover. Cover the 
seat first, then the inner arms, the front 
of the seat and then cover the outside 
back last. If you use tacks under the 
material, they will soon cause it to wear 
thru. To prevent this, place a narrow 
piece of thin cardboard over them. 

Tiny hairline cracks sometimes appear 
in hig polished furniture. To remove 
them rub with a cloth moistened in an oil 
mixture, one-third lemon oil and two- 
thirds boiled linseed oil. This will have 
to be repeated several times. 

Where the surface of the furniture is 
marred with dents it may be restored by 
applying warm water on the spot and then 
lay on it some wet blotting paper. Over 
this hold a hot iron, the heat from which 
will cause the wood to swell. W! 1. dry it 
may be lightly sandpapered, stained and 
touched up with varnish. 

To clean rattan or willow furniture 
which is just dusty, use the blower of 
your vaccuum cleaner. If really dirty, 
use a brush with ammonia and water, as 
these give a better result than soap and 
water, which yellows it. Air alone will 
yellow it in time. If you wish to bleach 
it, wet it and put it in a closed packing 
box with some burning sulphur. 

Old iron beds may be transformed by a 
coat or two of enamel pa‘nt. 

When the webbing strips and cambric 
on the bottom of an upholstered chair 
begin to break away it may be fixed by 
getting some cellar netting. First cut a 
ro pattern by the removed cambric 
»0ttom, making no allowances for the 
turned under edges as they are not needed 
for the netting. With the small size double 
headed tacks nail it onto the chair frame 
where the cambric came off, without dis- 
turbing the webbing. Then cover it with 
a piece of new cambric and you will have 
a seat stronger than it was when new.— 
Mrs. B. F. 


THE ILL-TEMPERED CHILD 


It is not the little gusts of childish tem- 
per, or the childish squabbles soon made 
up and forgotten that worry a mother, 
but the mean disposition of the child who 
seems to delight in tormenting others and 
in planning annoying things in the nurs- 
ery. The other day a child put out a foot 
to trip the baby of the family and laughed 
when the little toddler had a hard fall. It 
was not the first time that it had hap- 
pened and he knew 
what his punish- 
ment would be, but 
for all that he 
seemed to get pleas- 
ure in the suffering 
of the baby. His 
mother calmly un- 
dressed him and put 
him to bed in spite 
of the remark of her 
own mother that the 
child needed a-good 
spanking. She had 
tried spanking to no 
avail, so the young- 
ster soon found him- 
self in his bed to 
think over his sins. 

To anyone who 
knew but that much 
of the case the 
punishment may 
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but months of experience had taught her 
that quiet and banishment could do 
more for the little outlaw than anything 
else. 1f he would not respect the baby’s 
rights he must be exiled. There on a 
very light diet he remained while the 
baby played in peace. When he was 
released, still not penitent, he learned that 
he had missed a chicken dinner and a drive 
in a friend’s automobile. Nothing was 
said about his being naughty, but in the 
course of the conversation it was brought 
out. that. there had been some. worthwhile 
things going on, so the next tantrum will 
probably not come so soon. At least the 
anxious mother feels that she is making 
progress by: that method. 

Of course the method that will work with 
one will not always work with another. 
One mother cured a naughty little girl by 
dressing her in a plain frock when she was 
angry and a pretty one when she was good. 
Another took pains to have some treat 
at the close of each day that the child had 





been able to get along with the rest, not 
aying her for being good, but telling her 
om happy her mother had been and how 
they could now enjoy certain things to- 
gether because nothing had come to make 
the mother feel sorry that day. Anything 
and everything that will help the poor 
little unfortunates help themselves is a 
good plan. Anything that will show them 
that they alone can master the ugly tem- 

r with the help of the kind Heavenly 
‘ather, and show them how much nicer 
it is to be loved than to be shunned,—not 
by trying to banish the temper, but by 
showing them that it is God-given and 
to be prized when used in the right way 
will help them. The public school will 


help and the Sunday school, but the 


mother must be the largest factor in the ill- 
tempered child’s reformation always.— 
3a. Be 


EASILY MADE RUGS 


In many homes, put away in attics and 
storcrooms, are to be found carpets folded 
in bulky piles. Now just what to do with 
them housewives are uncertain. They 
can be sent away to be made into very 
pretty rugs, or they may be sold to the 
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rag man. Sometimes a “new” old rug is 
not needed, yet the carpets are very good 
and it seems too bad to sell them for junk. 
In the meantime, however, mice and moths 
are very likely to get in their bad work. 

Very pretty and useful rugs may he 
made for bedrooms, or in fact for any 
room in the house, and it takes only a few 
minutes spare time to fix them. 

Spread the carpet out and pick out the 
best parts, then rip apart at the seams, 
being careful not to snip the edges wit! 
the scissors. This is the most tedious part: 
the rest is play. 

Cut the strips inte the desired lengths 
and fringe each end about four or five 
inches degp, being careful not to loosen 
more of the woven part than is to be 
pulled out. 

The fringe must now be tied. Take five 
or six strands in two groups and tie in a 
double knot. Proceed across the end of the 
rug in this manner. It is not necessary 
to count the strands each time as one can 
easily guess at the number, and a few 
more or less make no difference. 

For rugs to be used between doorways, 
carpeting is often too wide. In this case, 
before tying the fringe, cut evenly from 
one side of the rug as much as desired 
Turn under a half-inch hem and sstitch 
with heavy carpet thread; using a whip- 

ing stitch. This hem in no way detracts 
rom the appearance of the rug. 

Strips of tag carpet make pretty bed- 
room rugs. It is not advisable to cut from 
the width of rag carpet for it is impossible 
to hem it as one does ingrain carpet. Cut 
the pieces the lengths wanted and fringe 
in the same manner as the other rugs. 

Large rugs which have been manu- 
factured from carpets may also be cut 
into smaller rugs when the large ones 
begin to wear out. The ends may be un- 
raveled and fringed, but do not cut from 
the width as it cannot be satisfactorily 
hemmed. 

Often woven rag rugs begin to fray 
on the ends. Cut away the worn part, 
fringe deeper and tie. It is surprising the 
rugs one may reclaim in this manner, 
which have been given up as worn out.— 
Laura Fenner. 


A GOOD FAIR EXHIBIT 


This “House of Good Health vs. House 
of Poor Health” exhibit was displayed by 
the home economics club of German town- 
ship at the Vanderburg county achieve- 
ment day held near Evansville, Indiana 
The house of good health is made of vege- 
tables, whole-grain cereals, fruits and milk 
while the house of poor health is made of 
candy, weiners, coffee and tea. 

In putting on an exhibit like this, it is 
well to point out that an ordinary amount 
of coffee and tea is not considered harmful 
for adults, and that pure candy is a good 
food for both children and adults when 
eaten in moderation and at the right tim 
—after meals, that is, not before meals. 
Harmful effects from certain foods com 
chiefly from an 
over-use of them to 
the exclusion 
other foods wh 
are necessary for our 
well-being, 


f 


At the left are s/ 

the two houses: G 

Health vs. P 
Health 
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seem inadequate, 






























“Doing Her Best for Daddy" 


eALL WOMEN are born 
with the knowledge that 





















men like good things to eat. 
She is a lucky woman who 
learned asa little girl that the 
Monarch “Lion’s Head” trade 
mark always means pleasing 
and satisfying foods. More 
than 200 items bear this de- 
pendable token of Purity, 
Flavor and Excellence. 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 
Established 1853 
General Offices: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Branches: 


New York Boston Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles Wilkes-Barre San Francisco 
Jacksonville Tampa Phoenix 


ONARCH 


Quality for 70 years 





a.) 

























@® R.M.Co, 
1927 
+ The following is a partial list of Quality Foods bearing the Monarch Label: -+4# 
| 
Thousand Island Dressing Asparagus Apricots h Teenie Weenie 
Mayonnaise Salad Dressing Sweet Corn Bartiott Pears Monarch T eenie Weenie | 
Salad Mustard Sweet Peas California Pears Specialties | 
| Catsup Prepared Mustard Tomatoes Yellow Cling Peaches Teenie Weenie Sweet Pickles 
Chili Sauce Nancy Hanks Luncheon Pickles Wax Beans Sliced Peaches Teenie Weenie Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Olive Oil Sweet Cucumber Slices (Peeled) Lima Beans Plums Teenie Weenie Sweet Relish 
Peanut Butter Yankee Beans with Pork Succotash Grape Fruit Teenie Weenie Sweet Chow 
Sweet Pickles Pork and Beans Beets Fruit Salad Teenie Weenie Sweet Onions 
Sweet Relish Cooked Spaghetti Okra Sliced Pineapple Teenie Weenie Sweet Ringlets 
Preserves Tomato Soup Carrots Crushed Pineapple Teenie Weenie Peanut Butter 
Jellies Tomato Puree Spinach Royal Anne Cherries Teenie Weenie Sardines 
Spices Vegetable Soup Hominy Red Pitted Cherries Teenie Weenie Sweet Peas 
| Olives” Whole Green Stringless Beans Sauer Kraut Raspberries Teenie Weenie Early June Peas 
Cake Flour Early June Peas Salmon Strawberries Teenie Weenie Green Beans 
Grape Juice Golden Bantam Corn Sardines Blackberries Teenie Weenie Lima Beans 
Ginger Ale Sweet Crosby Corn Shrimps Blueberries Teenie Weenie Diced Carrots 
Food of Wheat Corn on Cob Lobster Loganberries Teenie Weenie Beets 
Jelly Powder Red Kidney Beans Tuna Fish Figs in Syrup Teenie Weenie Sweet Corn 
Orange Marmalade Sweet Potatoes Crabmeat Pimientos Teenie Weenie Asparagus Points 
{ Monarch is the only nationally advertised brand of quality food products \ 





























\ sold exclusively through the men who own and operate their own stores. / 
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Factory Prices 
Five Year Guarantee of Quality 


650,000 customers__! out of every 35 families in the 
United States. They are not only Kalamazoo customers 
—they are satisfied Kalamazoo customers. That's the 
important thing—satisfied customers. And think of 
this: they are increasing at the tremendous rate of more 
than 50,000 new customers a year. Could anything more 
clearly or concisely prove Kalamazoo quality! Could 
anything more convincingly or conclusively prove that 
Kalamazoo is saving customers 14 to 14 by selling direct from factory to user. 


Get Your Copy of this New FREE Book 


Your FREE book is ready—alive with interest, 
full of new features. = ie prices are in ef- 
fect! A new 5-year quality guarantee is in forcel 
See the Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges in 
beautiful delft blue and pearl gray—the very 
latest and most popular of all ranges. Look for 
the Mahogany Porcelain Enamel Heating 
stoves—the most popular of all heating stoves. 
Read about the new Hot Blast, improved fire 
box—more heat from less fuel, a clean fire 
without smoke or soot. See the sensational 
new Electric Ranges! See the improved, leak- 
proof oil stoves—safe, smokeless, odorless. 


200 Styles and Sizes 
No matter what you are interested in—gas 
stoves, coal and wood ranges, combination gas 
and coal ranges, oil stoves, heating stoves or 
furnaces (pipe or one-register type)—you will 
find here exactly what you want. Over 200 styles and 
sizes—more than in 20 big stores. Mail coupon today. 
Quality First—Values Unexcelled 
Kalamazoo values cannot be equalled any- 
where. When you buy from Kalamazoo you 
buy direct from manufacturer. There is noth- 
ing between you and our factory—but the 
railroad tracks. We are not a mail order house 
that collects a variety of merchandise from 
scores of factories to sell by mail—we are 
specialized manufacturers, hie Kalamazoo 
stoves, ranges and furnaces complete in our 
own highly modernized factory and shipping 
direct to you, thus eliminating any other 


manufacturer or middleman of any kind. We 
build in large quantities. You get better quality at 
lower prices from a factory Peo sole interest is 
making stoves, ranges and furnaces than elsewhere. 
The new catalog proves it. Compare the quality, 
beauty, weight and size with others. 


Saved $80 to $100 


here. I tried it out and am more than satisiied—it 


30 Days FREE Trial 


Send for this new book now. Learn how Kal- 
amazoo gives you 30 days FREE trial in your 
own home and 360 days approval test on any- 
thing you purchase. Read how Kalamazoo is saving 
over $1,000,000 yearly for Kalamazoo customers. 
24-Hour Service— 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Send for this book! See how close Kalamazoo 
is to you—24 hours shipping service saves you 
time. Kalamazoo goods are carefully packed to arrive 
safely. Safe delivery is absolutely guaranteed. 
Cash or Easy Terms 
This FREE book quotes you easy terms that 
are truly amazing—many as low as $3 down 
and $3 monthly. Nowhere in the world can 
you get such value, such service as Kalamazoo 
now offers. This new book shows you why this big 
13-acre factory, now in its 26th year, is a national insti- 
tution—the largest stove, range and furnace factory in 
the world selling direct from factory to family. 
Free Furnace Plans 

This new FREE book tells you how you make 
a triple saving on Kalamazoo furnaces. First it 
saves you 14 to /4 on the price of the furnace 
itself. Secondly, it shows how you make a big fuel 
saving every month. Thirdly, it illustrates how you 
save the cost of installation by following Kalamazoo 
FREE plans and FREE service. Thousands of Kala- 
mazoo owners have put up their furnaces themselves, 
eliminating entirely any difficulties of installation. 


Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges 


Everywhere now porcelain enamel ranges are 
in demand. Once you see these Kalamazoo ranges in 
delft blue and pearl gray—bright, colorful, glistening 
clean—you will never again be satisfied with dull, drab, 
black ranges and stoves. As easy to clean as a china 
dish. The enamel is baked in our new enameling plant. 
Check and Mail Coupon Today! 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfgs. 
21 Rochester Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich 





aoe oe ena, lO on vine kh Lid cates | Mail this Coupon Today for FREE Book 


certainly is heating goed. 
John Fischer, Warren, Pa. 


Quality Baker 
The stove works perfectly. We hav 


economy, baking quality and in 





Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfgrs. ; 
$ 95 all “aecies cee ee Se ce 21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
54 not begin to compare with i qos Dear Sirs: Please send me immediately without obliga- 
— tion, your FREE catalog of stoves, ranges and furnaces. 
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